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STATISTICS OF REGISTRATION IN AMERICAN 
UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES, 1932 


By Dr. RAYMOND WALTERS 
PRESIDENT OF THE UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI 


Decreases of 44 per cent. in the number of 
full-time students and 7 per cent. in grand-total 
enrolment, as compared with last year, are 
shown in reports received from 438 approved 
colleges and universities in all parts of the 
United States for November 1, 1932. The num- 
bers this year nevertheless total higher for these 
same institutions than in 1927, so that the 
plateau of higher education in this country is 
substantially maintained. 

The current figures are 568,169 full-time stu- 
dents and a grand total, which includes part- 
time and summer-school registration, of 855,863 
who are enrolled in 99 universities, 280 colleges 
and 59 technical institutions on the approved 
lists of the various regional associations. These 
totals do not include unapproved institutions, 
nor a very few approved institutions which did 
not reply, nor the junior colleges. 

Possibly there is an increase this year in at- 
tendance at junior colleges, which would mate- 
rially offset the decreases noted at 275 institu- 
tions on the approved lists. In Michigan and 
in Kansas, for example, rapid growth in junior 
colleges is reported and the office of the chan- 
cellor of the University of Kansas comments 
that “high-school graduates are enrolling in 
larger numbers either in local junior colleges 
or high-school post-graduate courses.” Pro- 
fessor Walter C. Eells, of Stanford University, 
has been asked to prepare for ScHooL AND 


Society current statistics on junior college en- . 


rolment, which may answer this question as to 


the effect upon college and university atten- 
dance of the growth in junior colleges. 

The returns this year are classified and 
analyzed on a new basis. They are grouped 
for universities and large institutions of com- 
plex organization, with 52 under public control 
and 47 under private control; colleges of arts 
and sciences, 280; and technical institutions, in- 
cluding technological schools and teachers col- 
leges, 59. The table herewith, covering 430 
which reported last year and this, reveals that 


1932 AND 1931 CLASSIFICATION COMPARISONS 
430 INSTITUTIONS 


Totals of Full-time Enrolment 

















Classification 1932 1931 
51 Universities, Public ............ 186,590 195,288 
46 Universities, Private .......... 159,057 166,325 
274 Colleges 140,689 145,623 
59 Technical Institutions ........ 71,954 77,414 
430 Total 558,290 584,650 








51 universities under publie control have 8,698 
fewer students than in 1931, or 4.4 per cent. 
decrease; that 46 universities under private con- 
trol have 7,268 fewer students, or 4.3 per cent. 
decrease; that 274 colleges have 4,934 fewer 
students, or 3.4 per cent. decrease; that 59 tech- 
nical institutions have 5,460 fewer students, or 
7.0 per cent. decrease. 

In the 21 teachers colleges classified under 
technical institutions there are 21,582 full-time 
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students, or 817 fewer than in 1931, a decrease 
of 3.7 per cent. 

Analyzed as in previous years by size groups, 
the returns show the following facts: Of institu- 
tions having enrolments of 3,000 full-time stu- 
dents and over, 11 report increases and 39 de- 
creases, as compared with 1931; of institutions 
having 1,000 to 3,000 students, 28 report in- 
creases and 63 decreases; of institutions having 
500 to 1,000 students, 39 report increases and 
75 decreases; of institutions having enrolments 
up to 500 students, 69 report increases, 98 de- 
creases and one the same number as last year. 

Table I gives a list of the 25 largest institu- 
tions of those considered in this series, not in- 
cluding the University of Southern California, 
which did not supply statisties. 

The ten largest liberal arts enrolments are re- 
ported by the following: University of Cali- 
fornia (at Berkeley and at Los Angeles), 11,- 
157; New York University, 4,891; College of 
the City of New York, 4,666; Minnesota, 3,971; 
Michigan, 3,667; Texas, 3,638; Wisconsin, 3,- 
395; Harvard, 3,390; Illinois, 3,229; Stanford, 
3,211. 

The five largest enrolments of men under- 
graduates in liberal arts colleges or departments 
are: California, 5,257; College of the City of 
New York, 4,666; New York University, 3,569; 
Harvard, 3,390; Stanford, 2,711. 

As to women undergraduates, the size order 
in coeducational universities for the five largest 
is: California, 5,900; Minnesota, 1,776; Texas, 
1,538; Michigan, 1,357; Wisconsin, 1,338. 

The ten largest colleges for women are: 
Hunter, 4,416; Smith, 1,974; Florida College 
for Women, 1,719; Winthrop, 1,549; Wellesley, 
1,487; Simmons, 1,434; Women’s College of the 
University of North Carolina, 1,407; Vassar, 
1,201; Georgia State College for Women, 1,126; 
Texas State College for Women, 1,086. 

The five technological institutions or depart- 
ments reporting the largest engineering and 
chemistry enrolments are: Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology, 2,343; Purdue University, 
2,304; Minnesota, 1,701; Illinois, 1,508; Georgia 
School of Technology, 1,432. 

The five largest law schools are in the follow- 


ing universities: Harvard, 1,509; New York. 


University, 1,219; Fordham, 1,073; Columbia, 
610; California, 546. 
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Among medical schools the five largest are in 
these universities: Northwestern, 661; Pennsyl- 
vania, 636; Illinois, 623; Minnesota, 620; Chi- 
cago, 545. 

The five largest non-professional graduate 
schools are as follows: Columbia, 2,719; Cali- 
fornia, 2,552; Pittsburgh, 1,443; Michigan, 1,- 
417; Chicago, 1,294. There is no clear-cut dif- 
ferentiation between full-time and part-time stu- 
dents in the reports of graduate schools; the 




















TABLE II 
University Fall-time Rank waned Rank 
students students 
California. ............. 19,282 1 22,867 4 
Columbia. ................ 14,229 2 27,682 2 
New York U. ..... 12,067 3 27,905 a 
Minnesota. ............ 11,708 4 16,776 5 
Diinois: ......... 10,579 5 12,287 7 
Ohio State ... 10,045 6 13,009 6 
Michigan ..... . 8,523 7 10,892 12 
Harvard «0... 8,272 8 10,598 13 
WieOnE. ......... 7,833 9 10,597 14 
C. C08 N.Y... “148 10 24,698 3 
Pennsylvania ........ 6,764 11 12,270 8 
RNIN a sccsacconccreciens 6,668 12 10,108 17 
Pittsburgh ............. 6,378 13 11,390 10 
U. of Wash. . 6,339 14 8,784 19 
1 Eee 5,859 15 7,810 24 
Benton WU, x... 5,821 16 9,857 18 
Northwestern... 5,791 i 11,460 9 
fi | 0 5,528 18 8,620 21 
OC (ne 5,334 19 10,552 15 
St. John’s ©. ....... 5,092 20 6,746 _..... 
Oklahoma. .............. 4,990 21 C586 as 
6 |, ROE 22 5,651 ___..... 
Nebraska. ...... 4,836 23 7,934 23 
Syracuse ...... 4,778 24 COTE sas 
Penn State . 4,670 25 7,966 22 
wunter ©. ........... 4,416 11,223 11 
S. U. of Iowa........ 4,222 as. 7,115 25 
Cincinnati ............ 3,854... 10,332 16 
Western Reserve.. 3,540 _..... 8,764 20 





enrolments are listed as interpreted by the indi- 
vidual institutions. 

In enrolment of students in commerce and 
finance the five largest schools are as follows: 
Pennsylvania, 1,979; Boston University, 1,873; 
New York University, 1,716; Ohio State, 1,657; 
Illinois, 1,487. 

Among dental schools the five largest are: 
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Temple University, 509; New York University, 
502; Northwestern, 372; Pennsylvania, 337, Uni- 
versity of Southern California. 

In students in education, Teachers College of 
Columbia University has a total of 5,210, with 
the four following in order: California, 2,480 
(of whom 1,644 are in the Teachers College at 
Los Angeles); Michigan State Normal College, 
1,926; Western State Teachers College of Mich- 
igan, 1,915; Southern Illinois Normal College, 
1,653. 

Boston University has the largest number of 
divinity students, 249; Yale has 208; Chicago 
has 192. 

Syracuse University continues to have the 
largest forestry school, with 406 students. The 
University of Missouri leads in the number of 
journalism students, 299. Among university 
schools or departments of music, Northwestern 
is largest with 215. The University of Illinois, 
with 436 pharmacy students, has the largest 
registration among schools of pharmacy. 

The part-time and extension figures in Table 
I suggest the measure, more fully indicated in 
Table III, in which the urban and state univer- 
sities have extended their educational offerings. 
The part-time reports are in general for col- 
legiate work available in late afternoon, evening 
and Saturday classes, attended by secondary 
school teachers and business and industrial em- 
ployees. 

In the great majority of summer schools the 
1932 attendance was below that of 1931. The 
five largest summer sessions were at these uni- 
versities: Columbia, 11,559; California, 6,042; 
Minnesota, 5,068; Chicago, 4,873; Ohio State, 
4,448. 

Table I gives figures in detail of thirty uni- 
versities which have been included for many 
years in statistical articles in Science and later 
in ScHoou AND Society. Table III supplies a 
less detailed report upon students and teachers 
of additional institutions. All colleges and 
universities on the list of the American Council 
on Education were asked to report their enrol- 
ment figures, and the response has been most 
gratifying. Table III, therefore, includes in- 
stitutions approved by regional organizations 
as follows: New England Association of Col- 
leges and Preparatory Schools; the Middle 
States Association of Colleges and Secondary 
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Schools; North Central Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools; Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools of the Southern States; 
Northwest Association of Secondary and 
Higher Schools. 

An innovation in Table III this year is the 
classification of institutions in accordance with 
the recommendations of a committee of the As- 
sociation of American Colleges, of which the 
present writer is chairman. There are obvious 
advantages in comparing data of institutions 
which are alike in organization and purpose. 
Should there be misinterpretations in the list- 
ing under the several headings of Table III, 
the writer will be pleased to hear from the 
heads of the institutions concerned in time for 
the report of the committee, which is to be pre- 
sented at the annual meeting of the Association 
of American Colleges in January. 

Following the differentiation introduced in 
this series in 1920, Tables I, II and III are ar- 
ranged to bring out clearly the enrolment of 
full-time and of part-time undergraduates. The 
full-time student is defined for this series as @ 
student who has completed a high-school course 
and is devoting substantially his full time to 
study during the collegiate year. The student 
whose main time and attention are given to 
some other employment and who takes college 
and university courses in late afternoon, eve- 
ning and Saturday classes is listed as a part- 
time student. The grand-total figures for 1932 
include full-time students, part-time students 
and summer-school students of 1932, but do not 
include extension and correspondence students, 
who are, however, recorded in Table I. 

The thirty universities having statistics in 
detail in Table I are those to which this annual 
study was restricted for many years. The fol- 
lowing paragraphs explain statistics given in 
the table and give additional information, in- 
cluding, for comparison, the full-time enrol- 
ment at each university five years ago. 

As usual, the report of the recorder of the 
faculties covers students in the University of 
California at Los Angeles as well as the Uni- 
versity of California at Berkeley. The 1932 
total of full-time students is 940 greater than in 
1931. Gains are recorded in nearly all colleges 
and schools, undergraduate and graduate. Be- 
cause of a reduced attendance at the summer 
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* Included elsewhere. 


sessions the grand total is below that of a year 
ago. Of the 19,282 full-time students, 6,410 
are at the University of California at Los 
Angeles. Of the 2;480 students listed in Table I 
under education, 1,644 are in the Teachers Col- 
lege, University of California at Los Angeles; 
798 are in the non-professional graduate school; 
and 38 are included also in liberal arts. The 
summer attendance was made up as follows: 
Intersession (Berkeley), 1,423; summer session 
(Berkeley), 2,785; summer session (Los Ange- 
les), 2,223; total, with duplicates deducted, 
6,042. Full-time students, 1932, 19,282; in 


1927, 17,311. 
In comparison for the University of Chicago 


the 1932 figures of 5,334 full-time students and 
10,552 grand-total enrolment should be placed 
by the side of figures lower than those reported 
in the 1931 study, because the latter included 
Chicago Theological Seminary students, who are 
not now included. The comparable 1931 re- 
duced figures would be 5,343 full-time and 
10,781 grand-total enrolment. Increases over 
1931 were in medicine and in commerce. Other 


- courses in Table I embrace 253 in the graduate 


school of social science and 15 in the graduate 
school of library science. Full-time students, 
1932, 5,334; in 1927, 5,718. 

As is true at numerous city institutions, the 
liberal arts enrolment at the University of Cin- 
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cinnati is greater than ever before; there are 
620 men and 582 women, as compared with 551 
men and 547 women in 1931. Other colleges 
and schools having increases are non-profes- 
sional graduate school, law and medicine. The 
full-time total is 136 less than in 1931, or 3.3 
per cent.; the grand total is 1,471 less, or 12.5 
per cent. In Table I the figures under art in- 
clude students in interior decorating, art in in- 
dustry and landscape architecture. The 287 
students listed under other courses include 162 
in household administration and 125 in nursing 
and health. Full-time students, 1932, 3,950; 
in 1927, 3,541. 

Small increases at Columbia University in 
Barnard College, in engineering, law, medicine 


and business are offset by decreases in other de- 
partments, and the total of 14,229 full-time stu- 
dents is 880 below that of last year. In Table I 
the liberal arts figures include 1,743 in Columbia 
College, 1,011 in Barnard College, 246 men in 
Seth Low Junior College, Brooklyn, 172 uni- 
versity undergraduates (men and women) and 
98 men in Saint Stephen’s College at Annan- 
dale. The dentistry total includes students in 
oral hygiene. The Teachers College enrolment 
embraces 5,085 in education and practical arts 
and 125 in New College. Under other terms 
are included 259 students in library service, 210 
unclassified and 63 in optometry. Full-time 
students, 1932, 14,229; in 1927, 13,275. 

The two schools of Cornell University which 
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have more students than last year are medicine, 
in which the enrolment of 254 is 15 greater, and 
agriculture, in which the enrolment of 923 is 
42 more. The total of 1,069 students given in 
Table I includes 162 in chemistry. Other-course 
figures take in 425 who are studying home eco- 
nomics, 182 hotel administration, and 170 vet- 
erinary medicine. Full-time students, 1932, 
5,859; in 1927, 5,355. 

There are 136 more undergraduates in Har- 
vard College this year than in 1931. Smaller 
attendance in graduate and professional schools 
explain the total university decrease in enrol- 


ment. The 28 listed under other courses in 
Table I are students in the school of public 
health. Full-time students, 1932, 8,228; in 
1927, 8,526. 

Law, medicine, art and journalism enrolments 
at the University of Illinois are the only de- 
partments reporting increases over last year. 
In Table I the figure of 1,568 in engineering 
includes 415 in chemistry and chemical engineer- 
ing; this number is also included in liberal arts 
and sciences, a deduction for duplicates being 
made in the same table. The term other courses 
takes in 314 in the school of physical education, 


TABLE III 
I. UNIVERSITIES, AND LARGE INSTITUTIONS OF COMPLEX ORGANIZATION 
(For both men and women, unless otherwise indicated) 








1. UNDER PUBLIC CONTROL 
Students Students Teach- 
Full- y: 


2. UNDER PRIVATE CONTROL 
Students Students Teach- 
Full- All i 





















Institution 1 ing Institution ing 
time Residents Staff time Residents Staff 
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Mun. U. of Wichita ........ 1,291 1,974 20 PED. Te vcccdesnceaaces 14,229 27,682 scale 
Ohio State U..... .. 10,045 13,009 1,004 Cornell U. ...... Siacsreareistamerels 5,859 7,810 982 
av cicecaeencveswuce ee 2,290 2.483 199 Creighton U. 1,589 2,268 22! 
I NO a as otk eueremdoc 4,670 7,966 901 Dartmouth M .. 2,372 241 
mtate © Of Waals <c.cccccccce 2,798 3,424 225 BOE Ts ccccascevens 5,692 191 
mente 1. Of BMOMe. .cccsevcces 1,416 wales 90 MPD. ein ini eisias tie onlgmie as 1,820 91 
SOR ARTO: 04 oc 0.:00 000 eee 1,139 1,485 80 WECM 5 bg cciviciecistaaincacierernetereo ; 4,793 245 
DW. OF BIADRMA: 6<o.05.002s00800 4,368 6,215 414 OS Oo. ocnis se dcag 4 sininre pares 1,142 1,628 261 
Ti DE BMGOBR eck cscciccccces 1,719 2,407 171 Fordham U. M .....cccceees 4,007 7,106 400 
TS. GEATERMEAS Socccceccacae 1,740 2,227 206 Georgetown U. M .......... 2,309 2,309 347 
RIE TRUCE oso c0s0 esis 19,282 22,867 1,750 George Washington ........ 1,804 5,586 447 
, OF CUMMMNAE 6. icnscccee 3,854 10,332 613 2 rrr rrr Tre 8,272 10,598 ean 
eS re 2,960 5,417 330 JORNS HODEING ....0c065c600 1,708 4,662 670 
WOE DGIRWARC ois ce cesses Ti7 1,27 87 RAMEE INE i 5s:c:0\6.b:6:016 sigs one's 1,467 1,591 148 
UW. Of BIOEGR. oocccccscowsece 2,486 38,814 169 Loyola, Ill. .......sssseeees 2,454 4,945 550 
DEW scoeseseseccicns 1,235 2,556 112 Loyola, La. ..........-.-+0- 679 1,576 143 
Bs OP PARI 50 610 00's cite sences 1,702 2,275 148 Marquette ............00.00- 2,662 3,313 355 
U. of Illinois 57! 12,287 1,02: IO OORT <. sicsc-scs-ia:y vianeeie 6 12,067 27,905 1,788 
U. of Iowa ... 7,115 587 ps rere err ee 5,791 11,460 684 
U. of Kansas . 3 ee 4,585 239 PR UROCGON TE 6 ois 0:50:06 c0cs¥s 2,551 2,551 2 
Ti OE ES cn ccccnesssevs 2,569 3,730 275 ES rrr res 1,370 1,370 93 
U. of Louisville ............. 1,506 2,209 273 0 ee peer 2,718 4,25 309 
1S. OF PERIOD 2.5553 0c0s0re 0s 1,600 1,973 164 Sé John’s C., N.Y. 5,092 6,746 146 
T}: OL MIATVIBNG, oskscscs scene 3,239 4,678 576 Ser MMAR SUNG, aia <a oo a sree eaters 3,850 6,045 600 
TOP RCUIRON  bececsseas.c 8,523 10,892 77 a ERE ee en rear 3,211 3,730 582 
U. of Minnesota ..........0. 11,708 23,977 611 Oe ene mine 4,778 6,977 600 
ae gS rs rer are 3,494 5,616 323 Temple .....ccscsessccccece 5,528 8,620 738 
ee re eee 4,836 7,934 343 PN Sci gciernie or koreeeremaaiee 2,525 3,929 414 
TE OE SIONMIED,. ost vecsececmmas 890 975 es ee | Aerie eee 1,477 3,683 447 
U. of New Hampshire ...... 1,610 1,989 165 We ROD sens cc secesionase 5,334 10,552 740 
W. OF BOW BMIGEICS ovis scccces 855 1,510 74 SPERMINE b.0.o.60.06 sas cieess 1,178 2,663 179 
T..0f N. CAPOUNG 6.0. 55000 2,614 3,686 195 MSGEIOUEGIG: oe c:oc.cie sin csteisies 1,507 2,423 160 
U. of N. Dakota 1,847 12 U. of Notre Dame M ........ 2,780 3,543 192 
U. of Oklahoma 98 586 311 U. of Pennsylvania ......... 6,764 12,270 1,318 
RE nis neve seccp omic 262 3,842 202 U.Of PIGBDUPER cess csices cc 6,378 11,390 796 
U. of S. Carolina 1,946 98 Us OF BRICRINORE occ esses 951 1,289 65 
U. of S. Dakota ... eas t 1,033 92 i GE EE ackcccecacetes 1,897 3,241 313 
ge oe Ree 10,108 469 io errr 1,331 1,339 386 
Je es rrr 1,842 109 TD vi occcnncbenccce 3,474 4,529 453 
ee eae eee ‘ 3,711 185 Western Reserve .......... 3,540 8,764 648 
UGC VORMNONE 6 .6.000s000608 ‘ 2,049 190 Yale ..ccccceceeeceeeeeeeee 4,942 5,651 684 
U. of Virginia M 998 275 
U. of Washington .......... 6,339 8,784 arin SED . S kicvccdccvedaiccd 161,467 270,517 ea 
MOL WAMCONGI. 66s cscccvcs 7,833 10,597 576 
ORE go eee 1,056 1,798 125 
A 2 es 2,388 3,637 249 


Totals .....sccccccscces 190,958 295,138 eee 
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TABLE III—(Continued) 
II. COLLEGES OF ARTS AND SCIENCES 


W = Women) 








Students Students Teach- 


Students Students — 
Fu 




















Institution Full- A ing Institution - 

time Residents Staff time Residents Staff 
ME WI osnic cian sip cians ones 473 473 39 Florida 8S. C. for W Pub.... 1,719 2,479 121 
BENGE BOGE WH ciscckccedce 459 467 43 Franklin C. of Ind. ......... 264 275 24 
Alabama C. Pub. W ........ 776 1,123 81 Franklin & MarshallM .... 674 67 44 
PE Lcicwaseemawnee eases 629 643 49 Wee Ge sckecdccccaconses 238 334 2 
Albright ........cescccceees 353 412 30 Wenish Woo Me 6. ccccceccccce 396 78 24 
V5 0 BRS eercrerer 536 636 49 CONNIE ce cc ae codceeu nce Sees 558 802 35 
Allegheny .........seeeeeeee 595 662 43 Georgetown C. ...........4 255 305 19 
AIMA 2.0 ee eee cee cece eee e eee 263 287 22 Georgia S. C. for W Pub... 1,126 1,951 81 
MIROTICORE Ol cscs veccccccces 340 563 50 Georgia S. W’s C. Pub. .... 349 533 24 
Amherst M ..............0.. 694 697 72 Gettysburg M ...........06% 536 585 47 
PUIGER, So oiscic ce cc cciccccesis 533 548 63 Good Counsel C. W ........ 147 147 26 
BBRIANG oo sce vecdcccscvsese 302 709 32 Gauatiow WE... cc ccc ccs 722 725 88 
Augustana, TW. 3c. cccescce 494 619 35 Greensboro W ee tae 174 215 26 
Augustana, S. D, ........... 400 537 35 TT) ae eee 670 722 63 
Baker U. .......+.esseeeeeee 317 379 20s Grove City © ooo esse eco c. 614 713 37 
Baldwin-Wallace ........... 487 552 | a. pee RSeeacenig 240 271 20 
Bates eeeess Gen chiak donee.e 696 947 42 Gustavus Adolphus 33 334 25 
Bay lor WS ecu eee cusecpanaees = 1,407 76 Hamilton M.......... 465 465 45 
MEE avec ac ccna woweee sees 489 503 37 Hampden-Sydney M 317 317 16 
MONOD ecccancclecnvicn ee astceie 616 77 52 Hanover 331 384 20 
Bethany, W. Va. ........... 307 307 SS foeeeme... 417 657 43 
Birmingham-South. ........ 816 1,379 54 Gavarterd............... 313 313 39 
Blue Mountain W.......... 212 383 24 Heidelberg .........+..s0... 333 373 35 
Bowdoin M .......... me 581 581 55 Hendrix Baek iets es 334 7 
Bradley Polytech. In. ...... 649 917 50 Elitigdale ............ 463 33 
Bry) Mawr W oo... 0.ccse5 438 477 83 i) in eee oka mene 391 26 
REINER Mle. 6a 'o.cie cicreioincreeene 990 1,296 78 Hobart M Ree a er 310 38 
MRI UR Sarasa sclese c:icacere-die's era. ue 1,420 2,428 125 Holy Cross M a ee 1,094 72 
DN anicccscciddeisacccaeelsce 391 391 20 isa oe "423 47 
COEUR ME 6 8.6 ctsinccin.s seas 930 1,180 45 Banger esc 450 25 
Capital U. ... see eeeeeeeeeeee 480 576 | a SP eeeeeae 1,243 41 
CRUE 8 S560 's/d dic obs sscisrae'ne's 829 845 64 Hunter C. Pub. W ‘ 11,223 572 
GE a6 Feo coda Cacieaniccmeas 438 2 30 Whine Os... oon kee 398 418 25 
ee Eatin Ae rae 272 313 27 Illinois- Wesleyan : 534 48 
Cataw Pere oe.teis ©9ieisieieieisieineie: ts = 591 27 Immaculata W ............- 75 447 36 
pao ag see eee cee ceccecers 501 760 44 Incarnate Word W ........ 311 556 31 
Central, Mo. .......+++++-0- 569 740 35 = James Millikin U. ......... 337 383 47 
Centre «eevee ceeeeeeeeeeee 330 380 28 JAMCSOWN. «-.- 0200 ccecsese 283 342 25 
Claremont C. ............. 48 456 98 John Carroll U. M ......... 518 590 21 
COC wee cece ee ence eee ee eens 704 966 60 PMO WE nce cunccsnccces 197 208 31 
Coker W ... ee. eee ee eee eres 176 178 19 SLE Pe ee ae 470 619 45 
CODY . eee e eee cece eee eeeees 606 615 41 WesIRMANOON cen e oe cetecwemes 348 355 2 
Colgate M ........-....e.0ee 973 973 85 Wen VONOMERS cc oseeSencccess 193 195 27 
C. of Charleston Pub. ...... 336 489 28 1 CULL RRR ee 205 206 27 
Oe I aie craven tosies c0d.os 370 435 31 SOY RES are 490 498 2 
C. of Mt. St. Vincent W ..... 490 507 36 Bi tGGtte: MB ooo .k cece cece 949 952 102 
C. of New Rochelle W...... 767 788 55 Lake Forest ........... ceca ee 322 28 
C. of Notre Dame W........ 121 204 20 Tapalle Oo... .ccccccceus 242 339 29 
C. of the Ozarks ............ 240 274 22 WimeCTiOU aos. 505555 4c0s 751 925 71 
C. of the Pacifie ............ 457 742 58 Lebanon Valley ............ 383 514 3 
C. of Puget Sound ......... 56 906 41 Lenoir-Rhyne .............. 299 311 20 
C.ofthe Sacred Heart W.. 212 212 .: I ie ae ee eae 933 2,816 104 
C. of St. Catherine W ...... 404 598 48 Limestone W ...........+5- 249 427 21 
C. of St. Elizabeth W....... 340 466 34 Weal BU ccc oc c-ccces'e ace 292 292 19 
C.of St. Rose W ......60ccs 240 317 27 Lindenwood W ............ 335 337 38 
Gof St. Tereea Wo o.5 5560. 312 63 32 DONE ee adc node ces tives. 306 358 24 
C. of Wooster .....6.5.0000. 797 842 67 Loretto Heights ........... 108 187 22 
CONOUEEO Ce, ceed ved ncccnevse 618 647 61 BisEI Oe Co evo ccisccccews 230 355 15 
Columbia C., Ia., W ...... 359 1,016 47 ENGR OME loser coscsveccese's 271 271 18 
COMEGRONI 5 6 oc inclicn sar cocse 404 408 33 PiVBGRDUER oa 6.555650 ccccccce 240 267 22 
Connecticut C. for W ...... 583 603 52 WARMNGHEEE oes clan cascn vines. ce 427 431 35 
Connecticut S.C. Pub. ..... 707 711 MacMurray C. W .......... 358 365 27 
COMVOREA WE cnc ccceccensees 312 312 33 Manhattan M .............. 1,166 1,256 7 
Cornell C. of Ia. ........... 425 503 42 Lo ee ee 348 443 33 
Davidson M .............66 625 684 43 MEAPORSE WG 2. cc cccceses 1,649 3,434 81 
ee SE ane 785 7: 2 a eee 362 761 55 
MOPOOW Ue csccecccccccsves 1,565 1,573 105 MEAP YMIOURE We 0... cccccsce 100 225 35 
BMCEINGON: 2... o00sccces eae 578 586 35 Maryville, Tenn. ........... 770 774 33 
BIORNG vec vevcgcscnecousveees 196 200 22 ere 400 619 51 
Dominican W 191 455 38 MGIROMONOG 6. cccccaccccvscce 255 312 2 
Co ee 273 2 31 Do ee ee 339 624 33 
D’Youville W 220 220 25 eee rere 638 1,163 57 
MME Osc adricncoecccs 449 468 41 PRE ches Raenesvesss e: 482 569 7 
MEOW sevens coc hous avewe 419 424 54 PRPRINNIEE Stecidcccutccesscce 455 507 23 
MN xe cae slosces cote acces 216 266 20 Mississippi C. Pub. M ..... 335 522 18 
Emory & Henry ............ 334 461 17 Mississippi S. C. for W.... 793 793 66 
WN fea aids c.oraic o's 319 319 20 Missouri Valley ............ 231 316 20 
MMII 5. al ears, aivie: ssarac.s-0:6i0, 197 202 21 TROIS ccc cesacedasucss 43 584 35 


MvONSVING CO. ... i cccccceccs 
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TABLE III—(Continued) 
II. COLLEGES OF ARTS AND SCIENCES 








Students Students Teach- 


Institution Full- All ing 
time Residents Staff 


Steheste Students Teach- 


Institution Full- All ing 
time Residents Staff 











Mount Holyoke W ......... 978 1,006 119 
es ak, Serre ree 238 626 40 
Mount St. Joseph W ....... 192 455 34 
Mount St. Mary’s M ........ 351 351 32 
ON eer 488 585 33 
MURIONUCEE BM occ ccciccccses 457 839 30 
ree 600 1,295 47 
Nazareth, N. Y. W ..ccccece 170 242 25 
Nebraska Wesleyan ........ 382 582 39 
a ‘comb w oe 599 nee 67 
N. Y¥. S. C. for Teachers . 1,317 2,798 82 
Niagara Secu ack ua aan eis 567 937 48 
ee Ge: | re 453 469 

Notre Dame, O. W ......... 163 364 33 
DEE cc icccera ecdbenetas 1,494 1,603 159 
RINNE vadakninssassecee's 591 622 58 
Ohio Wesleyan U. ......... 1,446 1,460 130 
Oklahoma C, for W Pub.... 817 817 50 
od | er 235 358 23 
ee Ee err one 276 328 38 
Co, ER ere 270 274 24 
ig Se | eRe Sec 224 224 ws 
5 Se err 506 512 34 
Oe er eee 295 417 24 
SRE ee ee 198 275 24 
Pennsylvania C. for W..... 284 296 32 
i Re ene 718 757 74 
Presbyterian BM ....cccccscs 285 286 18 
aS 880 1,037 300 
Randolph-Macon M ........ 260 260 16 
Randolph-Macon W ....... 562 562 65 
BNE. e'6 065.050 660.006.0460 000%0 393 429 33 
Ne er nr ere 348 366 34 
ORE en 335 490 18 
oo ore re 286 421 36 
OSA 306 768 42 
NRG ND eins 30 00'siwie ses 190 190 32 
Russell Sage W ae 387 400 45 
St. Ambrose M . 305 553 24 
St. Benedict’s M . oie 272 2 22 
St. Bonaventure’s M ....... 475 756 45 
St. Joseph’s — for W, Md. 178 178 36 
St. Joseph’s, N. ¥. W .ccice 387 387 36 
St. Joueph’s, Pa. M ........ 413 413 29 
St. Lawrences VU. ...cccccoces 684 897 52 
ey ee 556 556 40 
St. Mary’s of Notre Dame W 201 201 42 
St. Mary-of-the-Woods W.. 244 or 36 
_ EER 770 797 60 
BE, DROMAS WE nce cccccvccces 82% 973 38 
PN We Rs, sé cwwscwsuees 302 533 24 
ea rer 188 188 26 
ee er 255 485 45 
Pr rr 201 201 23 
Biase. Sess eiorscsen sense 228 325 15 
eee SO inc wstcccces 1,484 1,613 145 
NE Ele. seoncicbaesseuen 437 649 52 
PI acne tes oon canense 472 583 37 
oo  , , Oe TOE 697 756 67 
COMED nec eccansevtieeaeons 1,974 2,112 239 
Southwestern, Tenn. .... 381 412 29 
Southwest. Louisiana I. Pub. 967 1,385 60 














Southwestern U. ........... 301 nat 26 
BOTS BEM occ cccecseens 188 190 21 
PEL pak bssdeceeedaweans 110 186 21 
Susquehanna U. ............ 270 311 43 
SWATERMOTC 60.0. ccesecscsees ‘: 553 553 78 
BCG TIRE IW occcsececvess 442 442 45 
ED. onc cnass cea enie kes 155 211 21 
Texas S. C. for W Pub. ... 1,086 1,876 111 
a ere 244 320 20 
PEARS VIVRIIA: .o.0:0.0.6\si0s-ccsec 308 388 23 
ey, COMM. OE occascccses 425 437 46 
Trinity, dD. C. od puedes 321 351 47 
J -.- 1,982 1,982 498 
Tusculum .. 2 263 18 
Union, N. Y. MM... ; 866 866 81 
U. of Chattanooga <andibiee a ees 444 654 30 
WOE DOUMGRD occccdiscsccce 183 286 22 
U. OF BOGIARGS 6c cccccscccs 517 700 50 
U..Of the BoGth BM .ccccccce 233 235 27 
Oe EE cece cece ee:nee cas 499 1,001 52 
Ge itao ais in sates caer 475 477 37 
WRIOPEIOO Te. oc ccccevccccce 511 684 44 
ES) err eer re 1,201 1,252 152 
Lio a eee 888 1,489 59 
Va. Mil. Inst. Pub.M ...... 647 647 56 
i rae 359 368 30 
WAKO WOrest ME . occ ssc cece 788 1,175 37 
ND 5.5466-040 648 teens 696 971 78 
WRSRIRGIOR Cy onc cccnceccs 281 292 23 
Washington & Jefferson M. 465 561 28 
Ww ashington eee 823 823 54 
WOON WE, icvecsccoessitinne 167 172 34 
bo 1,487 1,530 167 
IIE aig ccs Sscaweaerees es 238 238 39 
WOT A 6 osciciccescneie 241 243 30 
WEEINVOR Ti BE 3s kécsecccesa 636 639 67 
Wontern ©. 20P WW occccccces 325 325 35 
Western Maryland ......... 478 708 46 
Westminster, Mo. M........ 269 269 15 
Westminster, Pa. .. ;. 581 616 38 
W. Va. State C. Pub. a cukerwae 541 913 50 
W. Va. Wesleyan U. ........ 328 720 25 
Whentem, TE. cccccvcnccccses 656 770 39 
Wheaton, Mass. W ......... 466 466 53 
A err errr er 429 35 
WERE Patna ccna wacees« : 545 36 
Willamette U.* ..cccccccves 565 43 
William Jewell ....cscceses i 405 25 
William & Mary 1,535 76 
William Smith .....ccccccoss 5 134 38 
Wie FE ocisccces wale 772 79 
Wilson W io.c<icses nae 429 44 
Winthrop Pub. W 5 1,959 78 
WEGRDOEE oc ccc ccccccsesce 783 1,128 70 
Wofford BM... cccsccccccccce 549 22 
Woman’s C. of Ala, ... 0.000 302 359 34 
Woman's’ C. U., Ne Cu voces 1,401 2,154 120 
BAVC ME cccccvcccccesscces 503 727 43 
pe rrr er 286 369 31 
TOEGER ook cccnsdcecceses 142,839 187,537 





58 in library work and 57 in landscape archi- 
tecture. Full-time students, 1932, 10,579; in 
1927, 12,033. 

The three fields at Indiana University which 
record more students than in 1931 are law, 
medicine and commerce. Under other courses 
in Table I the 176 students in nurses training 
are listed. Full-time students, 1932, 3,905; 
in 1927, 4,082. 

There are 30 more students in the graduate 


school at the State University of Iowa this year 
than last and four more students in law. Other 
schools and departments show the same de- 
creases in attendance which are evident in state 
institutions of the Middle West. Full-time stu- 
dents 1932, 4,222; in 1927, 5,345. 

The Johns Hopkins increase over 1931 in 
full-time enrolment is due to more students in 
liberal arts, in engineering, in medicine and in 
the undergraduate school of business economics. 
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TABLE III—(Continued) 
Ill. INDEPENDENT TECHNICAL INSTITUTIONS 


(Technological, teaching, etc., offering considerable work in liberal studies. 


For both men and women, 


unless otherwise indicated) 








Students Students Teach- 
Full- All 


Stetenee a Teach- 





Institution ing Institution ing 
time Residents Staff \une Residents Staff 
A. & M. C. of Texas Pub.M 1,977 — 2,455 203 Mich. C. of M. & Tech Pub. 561 561 70 
Alabama Polytech. In. Pub. 1,610 2,5) 145 Mich. S. N. C. Pub. ........ 1,926 3,409 194 
Arizona S. T. C. Pub. ..... 821 1,064 54 Mich. S. T. C. North: Pub. 561 592 62 
Aamioue t 66 ooo ccccs es 865 929 77 Missouri S.'T.C. N’east Pub. 563 635 50 
Ball State T. S. Pub. ...... 1,177 2,360 58 Missouri 8S. T. C. S’east Pub. 601 1,341 43 
Battle Crock 000. scieccss 297 485 31 Missouri S. T. _ = Pub. 1,281 2,748 66 
Calif. Inst. Tech. M ........ 715 735 100 Montana S. C. Pub. ........ 888 986 83 
Carnegie Tech. ............ 2,269 3,821 295  N.Mex.C.of A. Mara Pub. 421 os 50 
Case S. of Ap. Science M... 687 742 79 New Mexico S. T. C. ....... 183 518 21 
Central S. T. C., Mich. Pub. 806 —_1,666 so N.Car.8.C.ofAg.&Eng. Pub. 1,592 1,937 127 
Citadel Pub. M.......-..... 525 "525 3g 40s NN. Dakota Agr. C. Pub. ... 128 1720 86116 
Clemson Agr. C. Pub.M ... 1,182 1,207 99 a = eM M. Pub. ... oar one 999 
Colorado S. Agr. C. Pub.... 1,283 2,011 116 Pelttech. o ) ROU M 527 1840 100 
Colorado S.of Mines Pub.M = 486 486 50 Purl > Pub % are 3.829 4°449 395 
Concord S. T. C. Pub....... 740 1,374 34 ene Pelvis: te Tae i sit 538 
Drexel Inst. ............... 1,396 1,538 104 enseeiner Folytech. In. Mi. 1,5% od 36 
George Peabody C. for T "43 2'093 7 Rhode Island S. C. Pub.... 911 922 64 
Georgia 8. of Tech. Pub.M 2,015 2,528 166 Rose Polytech. In. M ...... = = = 
Illinois 8. N. U. Pub. ...... lm ltl eee : 
Illinois S. ‘fT. C. Kast. Pub. ‘8721489 TR ny Ea Es 
Illinois S. T. GC, North. Pub. 827 —‘1'318 BR ee eee = 
Indiana S. T. C. Pub. ...... 1,571 1,721 96 U i. 8. Mi lits a Al me ob. M 509 209 be 
int. ¥. M. C. A. M........- 506 529 : y 4 ey ~ See ee ber 
Iowa 8. A. & M. Pub. ....2: 3410 418¢ 72 Utah S. Ag. C, Pub. ...... — ls 
Iowa S. T. C. Pub. ......... 518 Sis. = 1yo—Ss« NW. Polytech, In, Pub. .-..- 1,400 1,876 124 
Kemet Celie beh... 2006 31 a Cee See ree on . 
Kansas S. T. C. Pub. ...... 1113 3'399 100 Western S. T.C., Mich. Pub. 1,915 Rene 201 
La Crosse S.T. C., Wis. Pub. 792 792 48 Wisconsin S. T. C. Pub. ... 603 1,110 49 
Mass. Inst. of ‘Tech. ........ lin OE Ee ad % 
Massachusetts S. C. ........ 979 979 104 WatHMe sd SoS occceudacess 71,954 101,382 





The total of 372 listed under engineering in 
Table I includes 51 students in chemistry and 
21 in graduate courses in engineering. There 
are 114 students in the school of hygiene and 
public health who are counted in the column 
other courses. Full-time students, 1932, 1,708; 
in 1927, 1,696. 

The comment of the office of the chancellor 
of the University of Kansas, already quoted, 
doubtless accounts for the decreased enrolment; 
it is due to gains in the junior colleges of the 
state, private colleges nearer the homes of stu- 
dents and attendance in postgraduate courses 
in the high schools. Full-time students, 1932, 
3,484; in 1927, 3,966. 

There are a few more students in non-profes- 
sional graduate work, in forestry and in music, 
but in other departments the University of 
Michigan report shows the general trend of 
lessened attendance... In Table I the total for 
other courses is made up of 189 students in 
oral hygiene and 130 in nursing. Full-time 
students, 1932, 8,523; in 1927, 9,700. 

The law school is the one department of the 
University of Minnesota showing a gain in stu- 
dents this year. In Table I, the total of 1,701 





listed as engineering takes in 373 students in 
chemistry and 159 studying under mines and 
metallurgy. The term other courses here in- 
cludes 815 in forestry and home economies, 488 
in nursing, 455 in the newly established junior 
college, 76 in dental hygiene and 65 in univer- 
sity college. Full-time students, 1932, 11,708; 
in 1927, 11,307. 

The enrolment of the University of Missouri 
includes, under engineering, 501 students in the 
School of Mines and Metallurgy at Rolla. Full- 
time students, 1932, 3,494; in 1927, 3,950. 

In Table I the figures for engineering stu- 
dents at the University of Nebraska take in 59 
students in chemistry. Students in home eco- 
nomies are included under agriculture. The 118 
nursing students are reported under other 
courses. Full-time students, 1932, 4,836; in 
1927, 6,239. 

Small inereases are reported by Northwestern 
University in non-professional graduate, in 
education and in journalism enrolments. The 
figure for other courses in Table I is for 227 
students in speech. Full-time students, 1932, 
5,791; in 1927, 5,421. 

Medicine and non-professional graduate study 
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are the only fields having gains at Ohio State 
University. In Table I, students in archi- 
tecture are included in engineering, art students 
in education, forestry students in agriculture, 
journalism students in commerce and music 
students in education. The total for other stu- 
dents takes in 198 in veterinary medicine, 64 in 
arts-education, 63 in applied optics and 61 in 


nursing. Full-time students, 1932, 10,045; in 
1927, 10,035. 
The University of Pennsylvania report, 


although showing about three hundred fewer 
full-time students than in 1931, reveals several 
interesting increases. These are in liberal arts, 
in engineering (which, in Table I, includes 126 
students in chemistry and chemical engineer- 
ing), and in the school of education. The total 
of 636 medical students include 40 in the gradu- 
ate school of medicine. Full-time students, 
1932, 6,664; in 1927, 7,565. 

The University of Pittsburgh returns in Table 
I include 90 students in mines under engineer- 
ing. In reporting 607 students in education, 
the comment is that the freshman year in edu- 
eation is now included in the liberal arts eol- 
lege. Ten students in retail training are listed 
under other courses. Full-time students 1932, 
6,378; in 1927, 7,414. 

Princeton’s increase of 30 students over last 
year is due to the admission of a somewhat 
larger freshman class than usual. Full-time 
students, 1932, 2,551; in 1927, 2,469. 

Stanford University continues its limitation 
of women students to precisely 500. There are 
fewer men in all departments, except medicine, 
where a slight inerease is recorded over 1931. 
In Table I, the total given for engineering in- 
cludes 30 chemistry students. The 267 non- 
professional graduate students are working in 
the schools of biglogical sciences, hygiene and 
physical education, letters, physical sciences and 
social sciences. The total of 2,073 under other 
courses includes undergraduates in the school of 
biological sciences, letters, physical sciences, 
social sciences and the lower division. Full- 
time students, 1932, 3,211; in 1927, 3,412. 

The figures in most departments at Syracuse 
University are somewhat lower than last year. 
In the case of the teachers college and the li- 
brary school the decreases are partly explained 
by the absorption by the liberal arts college of 
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the freshman teachers and of the freshman and 
sophomore library groups. The total given 
under other courses in Table I take in 182 stu- 
dents in home economies, 154 in nursing, 62 in 
the library school and 52 Wanakena forest 
rangers. Full-time students, 1932, 4,778; in 
1927, 5,012. 

The report for the University of Texas pre- 
sented by the registrar’s office states that enrol- 
ment in the main university at Austin “shows 
an inerease of about 4 per cent. over 1931 fig- 
ures; the college of arts and science has an 
increase of about 7 per cent.; the college of 
engineering shows a decrease of about 9 per 
cent.” The 145 students in nursing are counted 
under other courses in Table I. In entering the 
number of duplicates for the summer session 
and the “long session,” the compiler of this 
series has repeated the estimated deduction used 
last year, viz., 1,400. Full-time students, 1932, 
6,668; in 1927, 5,536. 

The attendance at the Tulane University of 
Louisiana is practically the same as that of 
1931 and 1930. In Table I the total for engi- 
neering includes 66 in chemistry. Students in 
education and in journalism are counted in the 
liberal arts college total. Other courses here 
means 76 in review courses in the graduate 
school of medicine and 29 in social work. Full- 
time students, 1932, 2,525; in 1927, 2,359. 

In the engineering total of 860 in Table I for 
the University of Washington at Seattle, 50 
students in mines are included. The heading 
other courses here takes in 1,031 students in the 
college of science and 47 in library science. 
Full-time students, 1932, 6,339; in 1927, 7,354. 

Increases in law, medicine and non-profes- 
sional graduate enrolment at the University of 
Virginia are offset by decreases in other depart- 
ments. This year’s total is slightly below that 
of last. Full-time students, 1932, 2,448; in 
1927, 2,135. 

There are more undergraduates in liberal 
arts, both men and women, at Washington Uni- 
versity, Saint Louis, than last year and more 
graduate students in non-professional work and 
in law and medicine. Other decreases bring the 
full-time total to 9 below that of 1931. In 
Table I the figures for commerce include stu- 
dents in social work. The 206 listed under 
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other courses are students in nursing. Full- 
time students, 1932, 3,474; in 1927, 3,384. 

The figures for Western Reserve University 
in Table I include, under college men and 
women, certain professional school students 
taking courses in liberal arts. A memorandum 
accompanying the report reveals that the net 
enrolment of liberal arts and undergraduates is 
1,049 men and 744 women, as compared with 
1,036 men and 793 women in 1931. The total 
of 618 under other courses includes 288 students 
in nursing, 253 in the school of applied social 
sciences, and 77 in library science. 

In Table I the engineering total given for 
the University of Wisconsin includes 148 stu- 
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dents in chemistry. Other courses here means 
72 in graduate nursing and 42 in the library 


school. Full-time students, 1932, 7,833; in 
1927, 8,942. 

The Yale University figures in Table III need 
interpretation. The 1,556 students listed as eol- 
lege men are in the three upper years of Yale 
College. There are 882 also in the separate 
unit, the freshman year. The engineering total 
includes 430 in the Sheffield Scientific School, 
201 engineering undergraduates, and 32 in grad- 
uate engineering. Under other courses are in- 
cluded 882 in the freshman year, 120 students in 
drama and 110 in nursing. Full-time students 
1932, 4,942; in 1927, 5,007. 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


MEMORANDUM OF THE RHODES 
TRUSTEES 

More than six hundred candidates—a record 
number—are representing American colleges and 
universities in the 1932 competition for thirty- 
two Rhodes Scholarships to Oxford now in prog- 
ress in each of the states. State committees of 
selection are having meetings this week and will 
make recommendations to the eight district eom- 
mittees, in accordance with the new selective 
system. 

In view of the large number of competitors, 
President Frank Aydelotte, of Swarthmore Col- 
lege, American secretary to the Rhodes Trustees, 
wrote to members of the committees that it was 
“even more important this year than in the past 
to make a preliminary elimination on the basis 
of credentials, and to see only those candidates 
whose qualifications are such as to give them a 
good chance for appointment.” 

Along with the usual instructions the com- 
mittees received a copy of the memorandum of 
Lord Lothian, secretary of the Rhodes Trust, 
London, giving statistics on the record at Oxford 
of Rhodes Scholars from the United States and 
the British Dominions, 1903-28. This memo- 
randum begins with the expression by the trus- 
tees of their opinion that “the performance of 
Rhodes Scholars both at Oxford and in after- 
life, taken as a whole, is satisfactory and up to 
date justifies the faith of Cecil Rhodes. In the 
great majority of cases Rhodes Scholars are 





making a success of their lives and are begin- 
ning to exercise that influence in their own com- 
munities for which Mr. Rhodes hoped. So far 
as Oxford is concerned, this view is supported 
by the record of results achieved by Rhodes 
Scholars.” 

After emphasizing that “a number of scholars 
are already fulfilling in eminent degree Mr. 
Rhodes’s hope that they would in after-life re- 
gard the performance of public duties as their 
highest aim,” the memorandum of the trustees 
states: 


At the same time it is clear that a percentage 
of those who have been elected as Rhodes Scholars 
have not been up to the minimum standard which 
Mr. Rhodes had in view, and have failed to take 
advantage of the opportunity given to them either 
at Oxford or in after-life. The trustees feel that 
now that the Rhodes Scholarship system has estab- 
lished itself beyond question it is important that 
the element which has been below standard should, 
if possible, be eliminated. . . . The trustees pro- 
pose in future to scrutinize the records of all 
Rhodes Scholars in residence at the end of each 
year, and in the event of any Rhodes Scholar 
falling definitely below the average undergraduate 
standard and proving himself clearly unlikely to 
justify his scholarship, to discontinue it, in ac- 
cordance with Clause 30 of Mr. Rhodes’s will. 


The statistical tables presented reveal that the 
record of the American scholars is slightly be- 
low that of the British Dominions so far as 
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first and second classes are concerned, but is 
superior in the number of research degrees 
taken. 

In the final “honors schools” it is shown that 
142 Rhodes Scholars (or 15.9 per cent.) won 
first class and 452 (or 50.7 per cent.) won 
second class. For first and second class to- 
gether the percentage was 66.7, as compared 
with 74.2 per cent. for Oxford “scholars and 
exhibitioners” and with 40.0 per cent. for Ox- 
ford “commoners or holders of small exhibi- 
tions.” 

A comparison of the performance of the 677 
Dominions and the 755 United States scholars 
from 1903 to 1928 inclusive discloses that 15.8 
per cent. of the Dominions scholars and 13.8 
per cent. of the American scholars won first 
class; and 50.2 per cent. of the Dominions 
scholars and 46.8 per cent. of the American 
scholars won second class. American scholars 
took 108 advanced or research degrees, while 
scholars from the Dominions took 108 such 
degrees. 

As to the vocations followed by all Rhodes 
scholars since leaving Oxford, a table gives 
these figures: Education, 477; law, 348; busi- 
ness or industry, 186; medicine, 114; govern- 
ment service, 90; ministry or social work, 48; 
literature and journalism, 42; mining or engi- 
neering, 34; farming, 23; forestry, 15; army, 
navy or air service, 8; League of Nations and 
other international institutions, 3; miscellaneous, 
24; unknown, 9; not yet settled, 22. 


R. W. 


DIFFICULTIES OF SELF-SUPPORTING 
STUDENTS AT YALE UNIVERSITY 
SEVENTY undergraduates, more than two per 

cent. of the student body, were forced to dis- 

continue their studies ‘at Yale University last 
year because of economic difficulties, although 
the university made awards of scholarships, fel- 
lowships and loans amounting to $683,378 to 

1,493 students, and the students themselves, dur- 

ing the entire year, earned $553,701. These fig- 

ures are contained in a report made to President 

James Rowland Angell by Albert B. Crawford, 

director of the Department of Personnel Study 

and Bureau of Appointments at the university, 
who points out that of the $1,239,498 in bene- 
ficiary aid and student earnings reported by the 
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department, approximately eighty-five per cent. 
($1,050,532) represented assistance rendered by 
the university through financial aid or through 
employment secured for students directly by the 
Bureau of Appointments. During the year Yale 
loaned its students in all schools and depart- 
ments a total of $202,659 on notes payable, as a 
rule, in from two to five years after graduation 
and on which no interest is charged where the 
notes are paid when due. Notes outstanding at 
the close of the fiscal year on June 30, 1932, 
amounted to $839,754. 

Inability to obtain employment during the 
summer has greatly aggravated the problem of 
keeping in college as many self-supporting stu- 
dents as are now trying to earn their way. 
This, Mr. Crawford ,oints out, is because vaca- 
tion employment offers almost the only means 
by which students can accumulate actual cash in 
hand against future college expenses. 

The report emphasizes that the present diffi- 
culties of self-supporting students at Yale Uni- 
versity are not merely local problems, as is evi- 
denced by recent statements from other univer- 
sities. “In fact, Yale students, in this respect, 
have suffered less than have those at many insti- 
tutions where campus employment has been rela- 
tively less stabilized.” 


FINANCES OF HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
THE report of Henry L. Shattuck, treasurer 
of Harvard University, made to the Board of 
Overseers, shows that the operating expenses of 
the university for the twelve months ended June 
30, 1932, were $14,111,225.33, an increase of 
$644,233.91 over those of the previous year. 
These expenses may be classified as follows: 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY EXPENSES 


Year Increase 
ended over 
June 30, Previous 
1932 Year 
Salaries of officers of admin- 
istration, instruction and 
PE. esc cide cue aca iae $4,469,910.33 $225,899.23 
Services, wages and other ex- 
penses of administration, 
instruction and research... 4,292,189.61 213,915.10 
Maintenance and operation of 
grounds and buildings, in- 
cluding houses and dormi- 
IE Fick ae oat oeneneneuee 1,616,003.09 68,029.61 
Student scholarships, loans 
ME ORR. « occ gious a aacwee 753,180.03 17,930.33 
Dining halls and Faculty 
I cic deseeadnsedgisgences 1,226,182.29 208,077.21 
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Athletics and physical edu- 





OR as ic nencheeesascessones 849,514.73 *142,431.58 

Medical School heat and 

POWeF DIANE <2. 66.666 os. s0s 280,887.69 17,898.41 

Annuities, retiring allow- 

ances and other non-de- 

partmental activities ...... 623,357.56 34,915.60 
$14,111,225.33 $644,233.91 


* Decrease. 


The expenses were met by income from en- 
dowment funds and by gifts and receipts re- 
stricted to special purposes to the extent of $7,- 
828,917.69. This figure does not include the 
general revenues of the dining halls and Fac- 
ulty Club, athletics, the Medical School heat and 
power plant, the houses and dormitories, and 
other self-supporting activities. The tuition 
fees received in all departments of the univer- 
sity amounted to $3,523,759.33. 

On June 30, 1932, the book value of endow- 
ment funds, exclusive of land and buildings 
used for educational purposes, was $123,415,- 
389.51, an increase of $6,211,139.17 over the 
previous year. A portion of the residuary be- 
quest of the late Stuart Wyeth, of Philadelphia, 
and the receipt of a trust fund established by 
the late Nelson Robinson, of New York, were 
the principal items contributing to this increase. 


JANE A. NEIL 
THE Chicago Board of Education has adopted 
the following minute concerning the death of 
Jane A. Neil. 


It is with keen sorrow and regret that we report 
the death of Jane A. Neil, district superintendent, 
which occurred on October 29, 1932. 

For more than thirty-two years, Miss Neil had 
been connected with the Chicago public schools as 
teacher in the elementary schools, assistant prin- 
cipal of the Norwood Park Elementary School, 
principal of the Spalding School for Crippled Chil- 
dren, and as district superintendent. It was as 
principal of the Spalding School, however, that she 
achieved renown and became eminent not only 
locally but throughout the country. She died a 
martyr to this work through her untiring energy 
and zeal in behalf of crippled children. 

Miss Neil was born in Grand Haven, Michigan, 
on September 17, 1875. For five years before en- 
tering the Chicago public school system, she was a 
teacher in Michigan, Wisconsin and Illinois. Her 
first assignment in the Chicago schools was to the 
Belle Plaine School, now Coonley School, in 1900. 
She taught in several schools until 1912, when she 
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was made the assistant principal of the Norwood 
Park School. In 1914 she became principal of the 
Spalding School for Crippled Children, and in 1928 
was made district superintendent in charge of 
special work for the physically handicapped chil- 
dren. 

It was primarily due to Miss Neil’s insistent 
work and her aggressive program that the present 
Spalding School for Crippled Children was erected. 
This school, which is considered the best example 
of the type of school that should serve the physi- 
cally handicapped child, was designed, planned 
and organized by her. She will always be in- 
separably connected with the name of this school. 
Her outstanding contribution in connection with 
crippled children’s work was the development of 
the physio-therapy and the occupational therapy 
which formed such a prominent part of the pro- 
gram of the Spalding School. 

Miss Neil was consulted regarding the plans for 
the St. Louis School for Crippled Children, the 
Toledo School for Crippled Children, the Minne- 
apolis School and the Detroit School. She was 
consulted as an expert in this line by the Ro- 
tarians in practically all the states. She was 
chairman of the White House Committee on the 
Education of Handicapped Children. 

In the passing of Miss Neil the Chicago public- 
school system has lost a most valuable adminis- 
trator and public servant. 


THE OLDEST FREE SCHOOL IN THE 
UNITED STATES 

Wuat is probably the oldest free school in 
continuous operation in the United States—a 
school built by George Washington in 1785 and 
still in use by the publie school system of Alex- 
andria, Virginia—will be marked with a bronze 
plaque at 3 Pp. m., on Wednesday, December 14. 
A nation-wide radio hook-up will bring the 
event to school children throughout the country 
and to other listeners. 

The Federal Office of Education, the National 
Edueation Association, the Washington Society 
of Alexandria and the American Legion will 
participate in the ceremony giving recognition 
to the old three-story brick Alexandria Academy 
building as an outstanding educational shrine. 

For years the true history of this building 
was forgotten in Alexandria. Recently the re- 
searches of the Washington Society have estab- 
lished beyond question that this is the very 
school which the first President, according to a 
letter to Jefferson, created “for the education: 
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and support of poor children, especially the 
descendants of those who have fallen in the de- 
fense of their country.” Washington also at- 
tended commencement exercises in this school. 
In his will he left the academy $4,000. Robert 
EK. Lee was a pupil in the school from 1818 to 
1824, 

The U. S. Commissioner of Education, Wil- 
liam John Cooper, will be one of the three prin- 
cipal speakers at the exercises, which will be 
conducted by the Washington Society. This so- 
ciety was organized by Washington’s Alexandria 
friends one month after his death, in order to 
earry on his charities, one of which was this 
free school. Commissioner Cooper will speak 
on “A National Shrine for Education.” Francis 
P. Gaines, president of Washington and Lee 
University, will tell the remarkable contribu- 
tions which Washington and this school made 
to education. Hugh T. Williams, national chair- 
man of the Americanism Commission of the 
American Legion, will speak on “What Free 
Schools Mean to America.” The United States 
Army band will play. 

In ease of bad weather, addresses marking the 
unveiling of the plaque will be given in the 
neighboring Old Presbyterian Meeting House 
which has been reconditioned by the Washing- 
ton Society, and where this organization met 
after 1800. The master of ceremonies will be 
John B. Gordon, of the Washington Society. 

The old Alexandria Academy is now used 
for the overflow from the grade school that 
stands next to it. It faces the new Mount 
Vernon boulevard. Three grades occupy the 
three classrooms. 

Alexandria school authorities will participate 
in the exercises. Patriotic societies and other 
organizations have been invited to send repre- 
sentatives to the ceremonies. 


A CHILDREN’S SCIENCE FAIR 
Enrrigs for children exhibiting their work in 
science at the Children’s Science Fair have been 
compiled by The American Institute and show 
an increase over last year of 40 exhibits entered 
as the work of groups of children and 57 ex- 

hibits entered as the work of individuals. 
The fair is being held this year by the insti- 
tute at the American Museum of Natural His- 
tory from December 4 to 15. 
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An analysis of the returns shows that studies 
in plant and animal life lead all other science 
subjects, with 109 entries. Physies has 75 en- 
tries; biology, 74; industries, 66, and chem- 
istry, 52. 

Science pupils from every borough will show 
their work, though entries from Brooklyn chil- 
dren lead in numbers. There will be 65 group 
exhibits and 90 individual projects from Brook- 
lyn. Entries from Manhattan are next with 59 
groups and 91 individuals; from the Bronx 
there will be 49 groups and 60 individuals; 
from Queens 39 groups and 45 individuals, and 
from Staten Island 3 groups and 4 individuals. 

These entries come principally through the 
schools of each borough, both publie and pri- 
vate, though Boy Scout Troops, Catholic Boys 
Brigades and private clubs are well represented. 
The total number of schools represented are: 
Manhattan, 35; Brooklyn, 41; Bronx, 24; 
Queens, 20, and Staten Island, 1. The total 
number of extra school entries is 47. 

The Children’s Seience Fair of the American 
Institute is held each year at the American Mu- 
seum of Natural History. So much interest has 
been shown in it, not only by the exhibitors but 
by the general public as well, that this year it 
will be open for twelve days instead of a week, 
as in the past. Last year over 35,000 people 
visited the fair. 


THE AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSO- 
CIATION 

A NEw feature of the midwinter meeting of 
the American Library Association to be held at 
the Drake Hotel, Chicago, from December 28 to 
31, will be the observance of “Trustees’ and Cit- 
izens’ Day.” Thursday, December 29, has been 
set aside for a library trustees’ discussion meet- 
ing, a dinner for trustees and other influential 
citizens, and an open meeting of the council at 
which trustees will be welcome. 

President Harry Miller Lydenberg and 
Michael F. Gallagher, Chicago lawyer and chair- 
man of the Trustees Section, have extended a 
special invitation to library boards to appoint 
one or more of their trustees to represent them 
at these gatherings. 

“Library Revenues for Essential Services” 
will be the general subject for the discussion 
meeting. No papers will be presented, but Mr. 
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Gallagher proposes consideration of the follow- 
ing topics: (1) Essential need of library service 
under present conditions. (2) Our responsibil- 
ity as trustees in maintaining revenues for these 
essential services. (3) How can libraries profit 
by citizens’ committees, taxpayers’ leagues, and 
organizations working for reduction of public 
expenditures? (4) Facts and figures which will 
aid in arousing public opinion in establishing 
the library’s claim to support at this time. 

Representatives of various national organiza- 
tions will be invited to attend the dinner. 

At the council session Thursday morning the 
subject for discussion will be “Popular Govern- 
ment, Social Welfare and Libraries,’ Frank 
Leland Tolman, director of the Extension Divi- 
sion, New York State Library, introducing the 
problem. William L. Bailey, professor of soci- 
ology, Northwestern University; Carleton B. 
Joeckel, department of library science, Univer- 
sity of Michigan; Michael F. Gallagher; Sam- 
uel H. Ranck, chairman of the Committee on 
Library Revenues, and Gratia A. Countryman, 
chairman of the Librarians of Large Publie Li- 
braries, will also be speakers. 

The American Library Association retirement 
plan for librarians will be the chief subject dis- 
cussed at the second council meeting on Friday 
morning, December 30. The plan will be ex- 
plained in detail that same afternoon, when rep- 
resentatives of libraries interested in annuities 
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will meet with representatives of the American 
Library Association committee on annuities and 
the insurance company selected to underwrite 
the plan. These representatives will also be 
available for consultation throughout the con- 
ference. 

Other subjects on the council program in- 
clude: “The Present Situation in Regard to Un- 
employment among Librarians,” Charles H. 
Compton, chairman of the American Library 
Association Committee on Salaries; “Dollar per 
capita Libraries in Time of Depression,” Sam- 
uel H. Ranck; report of the Committee on Co- 
operative Cataloguing, Keyes D. Metealf, chair- 
man. 

Groups planning sessions during the midwin- 
ter meeting include: Advisory Board for the 
Study of Special Projects, American Library 
Institute, Association of Research Libraries, 
Board of Edueation for Librarianship, Board 
on the Library and Adult Education, College 
Librarians of the Middle West, Editorial Com- 
mittee, Executive Board, League of Library 
Commissions, Librarians of Large Public Libra- 
ries, Library Extension Board, Normal School 
and Teachers College Librarians, North Shore 
Library Club, Program Committee, Publicity 
Committee, Salaries Committee, School Libra- 
ries Committee, Trustees Section, University 
and Reference Librarians. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


Apert Linpsay Row anp has been formally 
installed as president of State Teachers College, 
Shippensburg, Pennsylvania. He succeeds the 
late Ezra Lehman. 


THE Rev. Dr. Ciype Atvin LyNncuH, who was 
recently elected president of Lebanon Valley 
College, has now taken up his work at the col- 
lege. During the last two years Dr. Lynch has 
been head of the department of homiletics and 
practical theology .at Bonebrake Theological 
Seminary. 

Art the University of Chicago, Professors E. 
H. Moore and H. E. Slaught have retired from 
active service in the department of mathematics, 
with the title of professor emeritus. Both have 
been in the university since it opened its doors 





in the autumn of 1892. Professor Moore was 
acting head of the department from 1892 to 
1896, and head from 1896 until 1931, when he 
gave up his administrative duties. Professor 
Slaught was a fellow in mathematics at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago from 1892 to 1894, and was 
one of the first group of graduate students who 
received the Ph.D. degree in mathematics from 
the university. From 1894 on he has been a 
member of the staff of the department of mathe- 
maties. 


A TESTIMONIAL dinner in honor of Dr. George 
H. Blakeslee, head of the department of history 
and international relations at Clark University, 
sponsored by the Worcester College Club and 
the Worcester Branch of the Foreign Policy 
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Association, was given on December 1. Dr. 
Mary E. Woolley, president of Mount Holyoke 
College and United States delegate to the League 
of Nations Disarmament Conference at Geneva 
during the past summer, gave the principal ad- 
dress. Other speakers in addition to Dr. Blakes- 
lee were, President Wallace W. Atwood, of 
Clark University, and Dr. Samuel B. Wood- 
ward, president of the Worcester Branch of 
the Foreign Policy Association. 


Dr. Samuet A. Brown, dean emeritus of the 
New York University and Bellevue Hospital 
Medical College and member of the university 
board of councilors, was the guest of honor at a 
dinner given on December 4 by his associates and 
friends in recognition of his many years of ser- 
vice. Dr. Brown has been a member of the med- 
ical faculty of New York University since 1896 
and was appointed dean in 1915. He was pres- 
ident of the New York Academy of Medicine in 
1925-26. Dr. George David Stewart was toast- 
master at the dinner and the speakers included 
Charles M. Schwab, Dr. Elmer Ellsworth 
Brown, chancellor of New York University, and 
Dr. Walter Lindsey Niles, formerly dean of 
Cornell Medical College. 


Dr. Cuartes H. Haskins, Henry Charles 
Lea professor of medieval history, emeritus, at 
Harvard University, recently received the de- 
gree of doctor honoris causa from the Univer- 
sity of Caen. The award was in recognition of 
his work in Norman history. 

Dr. S. L. Mituarp RosenBERG, professor of 
Spanish at the University of California at Los 
Angeles, has been elected a corresponding mem- 
ber of the Academia Espaiiola, the highest 
Spanish honor to which an American scholar in 
the field of Hispanic studies can attain. 


Dr. PercivaL BrapSHAW Fay, chairman of 
the department of French at the University of 
California, has been honored by the French gov- 
ernment with the Palmes académiques. He was 
given the rank of Officier de I’Instruction pub- 
lique. The title was conferred by M. de Belle- 
fon, Consul-General at San Francisco, at the 
semi-annual initiation and dinner of Pi Delta 
Phi, French honor society. 


L. J. A. Mercier, associate professor of 
French and education at Harvard University, 
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was recently given the rank of Knight of the 
French Legion of Honor in recognition of his 
work, “as teacher and critic, in extending knowl- 
edge and appreciation of French literature in 
America.” 


THERON CuaRK, registrar at the University of 
Southern California, was elected president of 
the Pacifie Coast Association of Collegiate 
Registrars at the close of the seventh annual 
convention. Other officers elected were Joseph 
West, of San Jose State Teachers College, first 
vice-president; Miss Bertha Brainard, of the 
Oregon State Normal School, Monmouth, Ore- 
gon, second vice-president; Kenneth Kerans, of 
Los Angeles Junior College, third vice-presi- 
dent; Carl Cowdry, associate registrar at Stan- 
ford University, secretary, and Miss Florence 
Brady, of Occidental College, treasurer. 


Rupoupu S. Friep, president of the Special 
Schools Association of the United States and di- 
rector of Bailey Hall, Katonah, New York, and 
other officers of the organization were reelected 
at the annual meeting of the association on De- 
cember 2 in the New York City Club. The 
association is made up of a group of schools 
east of the Mississippi River for mentally re- 
tarded children. 


At the recent meeting of the Minnesota Edu- 
cation Association, Daisy Brown, a teacher in 
the Central School at Stillwater, was elected 
president. Miss Brown has been a member of 
the legislative committee of the association for 
a number of years and served as its chairman 
during the past four years, during which time 
the new teachers’ retirement fund bill was 
passed. 


Martin J. ENGuIsH has been promoted from 
associate professor to professor of pediatrics 
and head of the department of pediatrics at the 
Boston University School of Medicine. 


Fremont Riper, of New York City, has been 
appointed Caleb T. Winchester librarian at 
Wesleyan University. Mr. Rider will be the 
first holder of the librarianship endowed by 
gift of the Carnegie Corporation and named in 
honor of Caleb T. Winchester, professor of En- 
glish, who served as librarian from 1869 to 
1885. Mr. Rider was for years associated with 
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the late Melvil Dewey in his work with the 
Dewey Decimal Classification system of cata- 
loguing and at the Lake Placid Club. Eighteen 
years ago he established the Rider Press for the 
publication of periodicals. He will continue his 
general supervision of the press, spending such 
time with it as is necessary. Mr. Rider expects 
to assume his new position early in 1933. 


Dr. LAwrENCE C. WroTH, librarian of the 
John Carter Brown Library of Brown Univer- 
sity, has been appointed Rosenbach lecture-fel- 
low in bibliography at the University of Penn- 
sylvania for the current academic year. 


JoHN A. CRANSTON, for many pears superin- 
tendent of the Santa Ana, California, city 
schools, is now associated with the Central Life 
Assurance Society. 


THE resignation, to take effect in March, is 
reported of Charles K. Bolton, for thirty-five 
years librarian of the Boston Athenaeum. 


Dr. CHarLes W. Lyon will retire on Decem- 
ber 31 as associate superintendent after serving 
the New York City school system for forty-five 
years. He began his career in 1887 as a teacher 
in the Boys’ High School, Brooklyn. 


Epwin Kent, principal of the Healdsburg 
High School, has been appointed to succeed the 
late O. F. Staton as superintendent of the 
schools of Sonoma County, California. 


Dr. Paut R. Nortu, of the School of Educa- 
tion of Columbia University, has been retained 
by the New Jersey Teachers’ Association to 
make a preliminary survey of essential and ele- 
mentary facts in connection with the survey to 
be made of New Jersey’s school system by a 
joint committee of educators and representative 
citizens. The committee has been named by the 
governor and the association will finance the 
work. Thomas H. McCarter, president of the 
Public Service Corporation, is chairman and 
Alexander Hammill, manufacturer, of Jersey 
City, is vice-chairman. Solomon Strong, super- 
intendent of schools of West Orange, has been 
elected secretary. 


Dr. Davin WEEKS, associate professor of 
agricultural economics in the University of Cali- 
fornia and authority on the economics of land 
utilization, will direct the work of the California 
Economie Research Council for the coming year. 
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Professor Weeks succeeds Professor Frank 
Adams, head of the division of irrigation inves- 
tigations and practice of the College of Agri- 
culture. Associated with him will be Oliver P. 
Wheeler, Federal Reserve Bank of San Fran- 
cisco, as vice-president of the council. Addi- 
tional members of the executive council are 
Dean Henry F. Grady, of the College of Com- 
merce; Professor H. R. Tolley, director of the 
Giannini Foundation of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics; Professor Martin H. Huberty, associate 
irrigation engineer, California Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station, and George Eberle, Eberle 
Economie Service, Los Angeles. 


THE lists of members of the visiting com- 
mittees of the Board of Overseers of Harvard 
University have been made public. Among 
those in the group are: Ogden L. Mills, ’05, 
Secretary of the Treasury; Dwight F. Davis, 
700, former Secretary of War; Learned Hand, 
93, Justice of the U. S. Cireuit Court; William 
Phillips, ’00, former U. S. Minister to Canada; 
William R. Castle, ’00, Under-Secretary of 
State; Walter S. Gifford, ’05, president of the 
American Telephone and Telegraph Co.; Walter 
Lippmann, 710, editor and author; Richard 
Whitney, ’11, president of the New York Stock 
Exchange; Mark Sullivan, ’00, journalist; 
James Truslow Adams, author, and Alanson B. 
Houghton, ’86, former Ambassador to Great 
Britain. 

Dr. Hersert M. Evans, professor of anat- 
omy at the University of California, is spending 
a year working as a guest of the Rockefeller 
Institute of Medical Research, New York. 


THE following members of the faculty of the 
University of Michigan have been granted sab- 
batical leave for the second semester: Professor 
Bradley M. Davis, department of botany; Asso- 
ciate Professor Harcourt L. Caverly, depart- 
ment of economics; Assistant Professor Lowell 
J. Carr, department of sociology; Professor 
Aubrey Tealdi, department of landscape de- 
sign; Associate Professor Margaret Mann, de- 
partment of library science; Assistant Professor 
Henry C. Eckstein, department of physiological 
chemistry, and Professor John A. Van den 
Broek, department of engineering mechanics. 


ProFESSOR WILHELM KOHLER, director of the 
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museums of Weimar and professor at the Uni- 
versity of Jena, who lectures at Harvard Uni- 
versity during the year 1932-33 as the Kuno 
Francke professor of German Art and Culture, 
is giving a course of public lectures in German 
on “German Painting in the Fifteenth Century” 
during the first half year. 


BroTHER Bonitus JEROM, librarian of Man- 
hattan College and for fifty years a teacher in 
Catholic parochial schools, died suddenly on De- 
cember 2. He was seventy-one years old. 

Miss Neue F. Corne.u, for sixty-two years 
a teacher and principal in the Rochester grade 
schools, died on December 3. Miss Cornell, who 
was ninety-two years old, was believed to have 
had the longest teaching record in the nation 
upon her retirement in 1924. She was a second 
cousin of Ezra Cornell, founder of Cornell Uni- 
versity. 

Dr. Fiora I. MacKinnon, associate professor 
of philosophy at Wellesley College, died on De- 
cember 4. 


Tue Rev. Dr. Peter Ropserts, an authority 
on the Amerieanization of immigrants, who un- 
til his retirement about five years ago had been 
secretary of the international committee of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association since 1907, 
died on December 2 at the age of seventy-three 
years. 

Cart J. Ernst, formerly regent of the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska, died in Omaha on Novem- 
ber 1. Mr. Ernst had also been a member of 
the Lincoln Board of Education and president 
of the Omaha School Board for three years. 


THE formal opening of the University of 
Louisville School of Music was held on Mon- 
day evening, November 21, in the Louisville 
Memorial Auditorium. The speaker of the 
evening was Dr. John Erskine, president of the 
Juilliard Foundation of New York City. The 
school was opened last September in coopera- 
tion with the Juilliard Foundation. This co- 
operation is extended through the presence for 
one year of Mr. Jacques Jolas, representative 
of the Juilliard Foundation, as dean of the 
school. 

Museum News reports that at Sheboygan, 
Wisconsin, a historical museum has been estab- 
lished in two rooms in the first public school 
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building of the city by the local D. A. R. Chap- 
ter, with the cooperation of the school board. 
For some years there has been stored in a room 
in the public library a collection of Indian 
material, pottery sherds and birds, mostly from 
the shores of Lake Michigan. Last year a 
committee was appointed to see what could be 
done toward putting the collection where it 
would be readily available to the public. The 
museum in the old public-school building is the 
result. Formal opening is planned for Febru- 
ary, 1933. Mrs. Frances Tallmadge is chair- 
man of the committee in charge of the project. 


A COMMITTEE of Massachusetts school super- 
intendents, organized to make a study of school 
finances, according to the Boston Evening Tran- 
script, has been holding sessions at the State 
House. This committee, appointed by Commis- 
sioner Payson Smith, of the State Department 
of Education, in pursuance of a request made by 
the Massachusetts School Superintendents’ As- 
sociation at its April meeting, is made up as 
follows: Hector L. Belisle, Fall River, chair- 
man; Patrick T. Campbell, Boston; Jason O. 
Cook, Amherst; John J. Desmond, Jr., Chico- 
pee; Burr J. Merriam, Framingham; Farns- 
worth G. Marshall, Malden; Frank A. Scott, 
Belmont, and Burr F. Jones, Department of 
Education, Boston. The studies of this com- 
mittee are centered about three major purposes: 
(1) To organize and interpret data concerning 
school costs, attendance and curricula. (2) To 
gather and interpret facts indicating trends in 
the practice of economy in the school systems of 
the state. (3) To determine whether economies 
can be suggested which will not impair the edu- 
eation of the children. Certain specific ap- 
proaches to these problems are being made 
through a comparative study of municipal ex- 
penditures, school membership and school out- 
lays for the years 1913, 1921 and 1930, and a 
study of the expansion of the curriculum within 
recent years. At the fall meeting of the Massa- 
chusetts Superintendents’ Association to be held 
at the State House on November 17, the com- 
mittee is to make a preliminary report, outlin- 
ing the field of its investigation and asking for 
the assistance of the school superintendents of 
Massachusetts in furthering its work. 


SHIRLEY W. SMITH, vice-president and secre- 
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tary of the University of Michigan, has filed 
with the regents his annual financial report for 
the year ending June 30, 1932. The total assets 
of the university are $51,398,449, which repre- 
sents an increase within the year 1931-1932 of 
$1,831,295. This increase was principally in the 
“Educational Plant” accounts. Lands increased 
$29,553, due to miscellaneous minor purchases. 
Buildings increased $1,115,005, the principal 
items being Hutchins Hall, $737,766; the Stu- 
dent Publications Building, $74,725, and addi- 
tional expenditures for the William W. Cook 
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Legal Research Library, $122,349; the Michigan 
Union Building, $69,654; new stadium, $19,482; 
the University Hospital addition, $49,846, and 
the University Press Building, $23,346. Land 
improvements increased $109,288, of which tun- 
nels accounted for $38,416, the balance being 
made up of miscellaneous smaller items. Equip- 
ment increased $463,225; the largest item being 
for library books and other publications, $162,- 
795. Other large items were the Legal Research 
Library, $66,683, and the University Hospital, 
$87,436. 


DISCUSSION 


SCHOOL EXPENDITURES 


THE article “A Taxpayer’s View of School 
Expenditures,” by Arthur Walworth in the issue 
of October 29th deserves the attention of all 
responsible school administrators. The point of 
view presented in the article is representative 
of a large body of opinion expressed by lay- 
men concerning various phases of elementary, 
secondary and higher education. These opinions 
are important if for no other reason than that 
those expressing them will have a good deal to 
do in determining expenditures for public edu- 
cation. 

I believe that Mr. Walworth would have a 
more intelligent perspective on educational ex- 
penditures during the “bigger and better” days 
were he to read the study “Taxes, Bonds, Price 
and Waste,” presented by George C. Jensen, 
while research investigator for the California 
Teachers’ Association. The article is the more 
impressive in that it first appeared in 1926, in 
the days when economy was seldom preached or 
practiced. Commenting on the general belief in 
the extravagance of government, Mr. Jensen 
says: 


But, although we are severe in our criticisms of 
the economies of our public institutions, we offset 
this attitude by condoning nearly every conceiv- 
able type of private expenditure. We scatter rose 
petals, as it were, in the path of the private 
spender and point the finger of warning at the 
supposed wastefulness of our public institutions. 
Extravagant private wastefulness is too often re- 
warded by social prestige; while fine public econo- 
mies, by able public administrators, pass unnoticed 
into oblivion. 

In short, we have developed a peculiar philos- 


ophy about expenditures. On the one hand, we 
assume that governmental activities are necessarily 
wasteful and inadequate. On the other, we assume 
that private business and private acts belong in- 
evitably to the field of progress and prosperity. 

To carry this idea a step further: We have 
heard much of late about ‘‘expensive’’ school 
houses. But we also have towering skyscrapers, 
such as no other age has produced. We have pala- 
tial banks, rivaling the architectural masterpieces 
of antiquity, and erected upon the most expensive 
corners of our very expensive cities. We have 
beautiful marble-lined railway stations at all the 
chief centers of comme ze. And there are many 
other wonderful buildiugs that are the earmarks 
of modern times. 

The usual American is willing to admit that our 
schoolhouses, city halls and libraries are erected 
out of funds raised by taxation. But when it 
comes to the banks, to the skyscrapers, the railway 
stations, the moving picture theaters and similar 
buildings which are used by the public, he seems 
to have visions of private individuals dipping deep 
down into their own pockets. 

To say that ‘‘education is costing too much’? is 
to marshal for inspection the whole matter of pri- 
vate expenditures. Such a survey would un- 
doubtedly show that private waste exceeds public 
waste many, many times. To condone the one 
while complaining of the other will not solve the 
problem. 


Certainly the public has a right to decide 
what it wishes to spend for schools and what 
ends it desires the school to serve; also, it is 
entitled at all times to accurate information 
concerning educational expenditures and accom- 
plishments. I can not feel that the determina- 
tion of details of procedure (or expenditure) is 
one for the layman. I wonder if we do not 
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sometimes attach too much importance to the 
judgment of “outsiders” on what are in reality 
technical matters. In case of illness I should 
prefer to submit my symptoms to a physician 
rather than to my next door neighbor who is 
an electrician. I should be sorry to see the 
health service in schools, the attention to mental 
hygiene, or the excellent guidance work in some 
cities left to the decision of the average tax- 
payer, legislator or journalist. It is important 
that waste be eliminated and that economies— 
even some drastic ones—be made; it is the fune- 
tion of those responsible for the development of 
the school to determine where those economies 
can be made with the least sacrifice to funda- 
mental services. 

My criticism of the point of view of such 
volunteer spokesmen for the taxpayer (a word 
almost as much abused as “scientist”) is not 
that they urge economy, but that in the name of 
economy they would eliminate valuable services 
while encouraging what are actual extravagances 
in terms of valid educational results. They 
wish to dictate the educational offering for all 
high-school pupils on the basis of what they 
think was valuable to them in the school of 
1900. (The chapters on “The Making of the 
American Mind” in the second volume of Mark 
Sullivan’s “History of Our Times” throw much 
light on the genesis of the average adult Amer- 
ican’s views about public education.) Person- 
ally, I find much more hopeful than Mr. Wal- 
worth’s article a notice appearing on page 566 
of the same issue of ScHoot AND SocIETY in 
which is reported the appointment by Governor 
Moore of New Jersey of a fact-finding com- 
mission of twelve laymen and twelve schoolmen 
to survey conditions and operations in the 
public schools of the state. Its purpose is “to 
establish the important features which should 
be retained in the educational services and to 
indicate what, if any, might be discarded. It 
would also serve to answer and eliminate criti- 
cism brought from time to time against what 
is termed a too broad extension of public edu- 
cation.” 

Determination as to what expenditures are 
legitimate in secondary education is, of course, 
possible only in terms of those functions which 
the high school should perform and the varied 
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characteristics of the pupils it serves. I can 
not believe that Mr. Walworth has given serious 
attention to either of these considerations. 
Epgar G. JOHNSTON 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


HOW CAN THE SCHOOLS BUILD A 
NEW SOCIAL ORDER 

Dr. GrorGeE CouNTS, in a recent series of 
articles, queried, “Dare the schools build a new 
social order?” His three papers, now assembled 
in book form, challenge the educational world 
to re-think its way through this urgent problem. 
The writer wishes to examine Dr. Counts’ failure 
to answer his own question and to then give 
thought to the far more difficult question, “How 
can the schools build a new social order?” 

Dr. Counts would have the schools eternally 
at work resisting the forces of conservatism and 
reaction, reducing the social lag and stirring 
students with the glorious adventure of planning 
for a better social order. Many social studies 
teachers will heartily approve this point of view, 
but they can not agree with Dr. Counts on the 
more crucial issue—how this is to be accom- 
plished. 

After demolishing the specter of absolute 
freedom and goodness, Dr. Counts thinks we 
must all be ready to concede with him that the 
teacher should counteract, by indoctrination, the 
imposition of an unworthy environment. The 
essential point is that we dare not build a new 
social order if we do it in the way Dr. Counts 
would have it done. To come to grips with 
reality, let us take the case of technological un- 
employment. Machines have displaced men in 
large numbers since the fabrication of machines 
ceased to be a hand-tool process. Technological 
unemployment, being one of the several factors 
contributing to depression, should be dealt with 
through social control of production, wages and 
working hours. The Brandeis minority decision 
in the Oklahoma ice ease is to be approved and 
the majority decision deplored. Once established 
by court decision, the right of government to 
experiment in the control of production would 
open the channels for more wide-spread experi- 
mentation with control of wages and hours. If 
the courts do not permit this kind of experi- 
mentation, it seems certain that the legislative 
branch of government will be forced to use its 
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tax power to these ends. This conclusion, stated 
another way, is that the concepts which guide 
the majority decisions of the Supreme Court 
on social and economic legislation tend, on the 
whole, to be painfully out of step with the needs 
of our times. 

Students who accept uncritically such broad 
conclusions have no deep convictions which Dr. 
Counts would have us foster. Those deep con- 
victions come only when students have traversed 
those fields of thought which give body and 
weight to such conclusions, when they have gone 
through the processes of thought which lead to 
conclusions. The shift in power from the politi- 
cal state to an economic super-state, the forma- 
tion of the Constitution as an instrument for 
the defense of private property, the series of 
court decisions intrenching private property, 
legislative effort at meeting the new problems 
of an industrial order, extra-legal and extra- 
governmental attempts to deal with the new 
economie and social problems—these evidences 
and many more must be reviewed before a 
sweeping conclusion such as that given above is 
reached. 

Dr. Counts sees a goal to be taught. We see 
a technique to be mastered. The mastery of a 
thinking technique for problems really worth 
thinking about is the goal which guarantees that 
which Dr. Counts would have come to pass. The 
technique of teaching the social studies becomes 
one of (1) Defining clearly the problem, (2) 
formulating many plans for dealing with the 
problem, (3) examination of each plan, (4) 
rejection of the less worthy plans and a tenta- 
tive acceptance of the better plans, (5) revising 
our tentative conclusions as new evidence ap- 
pears. 

Herein lies real social revolution which will 
guarantee the fruits of victory. This is not 
philosophic uncertainty which paralyzes action 
with the pale cast of thought. On the contrary, 
it is most highly challenging to critical thought 
and considered action because no absolutes are 
admitted, and the consequences of each plan on 
human life are kept at the very focus of atten- 
tion. Conelusions are not buckled in a strait- 
jacket for all time to come, but the process of 
thinking itself makes for high conviction and 
courageous determination because there is sup- 
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porting evidence. This is far from a laissez- 
faire method. It bears no analogy to the fond 
parent standing by in approval of a screaming, 
wilful child because activity is in evidence. The 
very study aids you suggest are directive. Your 
own tentative conclusions, thrown into the dis- 
cussion, are directive. But your major interest 
is not in winning converts, but in stimulating 
thoughtful and considered reactions to all points 
of view. 

There is a very real difference between this 
program and that of Dr. Counts. The difference 
lies in Dr. Counts’ program being too conserva- 
tive. He would encourage, not intentionally but 
nevertheless so, the habit of docile acceptance 
by imitating inside the school the results he 
deplores on the outside. 

When students face social and economic prob- 
lems there is a strong tendency to leap over the 
intermediate steps of thought and reach for 
conclusions. Looking for the answers in the 
back of the arithmetic book was a way we 
hastened our approach to the old swimmin’ hole. 
In the social studies, students will escape the 
processes of thought and accept conclusions with 
alarming avidity. The inescapable fact is that 
in going through the processes leading up to a 
general and tentative conclusion we develop a 
pattern of resistance to and analytical control 
over those paralyzing forces of conservatism and 
reaction which Dr. Counts would counteract. 
Conversely, the habit of hurdling these necessary 
steps and processes that we may quickly grasp 
the one big final conclusion is to compound the 
tendency of human nature to accept uncritically, 
and that is the very tendency Dr. Counts decries. 

The development of more critical minds, toler- 
ant, inquiring, searching in analysis and masters 
of the art of thinking—that way can education 
build a new social order. To take the short cut 
and saddle on this generation a new set of 
dogmas is to repeat the errors of the past and 
to accentuate the forces of extra-school life. 

In “The Quest for Certainty,” Dr. John 
Dewey reaches a magnificent climax to his long 
years of thinking. In the chapter, “The Su- 
premacy of Method,” he pleads for an everlast- 
ing search for technique and method so that our 
far-distant ideals may be made realities through 
finding the right next steps. A ladder with no 
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rungs is useless. The American dream is to be 
cherished deeply, but all the while let us be 
growing in ability to climb. It is better to be 
struggling than to arrive. The American dream 
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should be much greater to-morrow and the lad- 
der much more secure. 


Mitton C. CuMMINGS 
New HAVEN, CONNECTICUT 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


EDUCATIONAL PROBLEMS ON THE 
PACIFIC BASIN 

How far the problems in education of the 
countries bordering on the Pacific Ocean parallel 
those we are struggling with in the United 
States will not be discussed here. The object 
is to present simply those discovered by obser- 
vation and interview to be regarded as most 
pressing for attention of leaders in the several 
areas. 

Hawalr 

The Hawaiian Islands present problems of 
peculiar educational complexity because of the 
racial admixture. Natives have had to be 
brought out of their primitive character and 
made modern; therefore there is a_ strong 
emphasis on certain forms of practical educa- 
tion. The outstanding example of this tendency 
is to be found in the heavy grants made to the 
university for technical experimentation by the 
rich planters in the pineapple industry. 

But the native has never admitted any in- 
feriority with the whites who came from the 
mainland and not until more recently have the 
white-Negro race prejudice attitudes been intro- 
duced so as to affect the social situation seri- 
ously. Therefore, the whites have had to be 
educated like those on the mainland; the natives 
have demanded equal opportunity for equal 
status. The road for them lay not down menial 
plantation labor but in commercial education 
and minor professions, the white-collar jobs. 
Schools have been enthusiastically supported by 
the natives and their mixed descendants as lad- 
ders up which they could climb to equality with 
the whites. Filipinos could do the dirty work 
on the plantations. 

But the white-collar jobs are limited. Youths 
are having difficulty in vocational placements, 
most dramatically illustrated by the fact that of 
the graduating class of the normal school at 
Honolulu in 1930 not a single one had been 
placed when I visited the university in October, 
1931. 

In short, apart from all the problems of 





policy, administration, techniques of teaching 
and the like, there is one big problem in the 
islands: what shall we do with all the people 
we are training in our schools for skilled posi- 
tions when the vocational saturation point has 
been reached? What will be the effect of many 
educated youths who can not find employment 
upon the life of the community? Will they be 
satisfied to take up menial labor when they have 
developed a tradition of struggle to demonstrate 
equality with the whites? How shall we deal 
with this problem? Shunt youths into less 
skilled vocations by raising standards? Lessen 
school opportunities? Send them on up to the 
university and into the higher professions? 
What shall we do when our schools have run 
too far ahead of the general development of 
societal life? Can we be educating too many 
people too much? 

Tremendous wealth is skimmed from the 
islands by the plantation companies, first 
through investment elsewhere of profits by the 
persons benefitting most from the incomes of 
the companies, and second by the nature of the 
contract which the planters have with the im- 
ported Filipino laborers. This provides for the 
delivery of the bulk of their wages in a lump 
sum upon their return to their home port after 
the period of contract labor is completed. Mil- 
lions of dollars are being spent in the Philip- 
pines instead of on the islands because of this 
simple fact. Inevitably, it affects business and 
limits opportunities of Hawaiians. 


JAPAN 


Japan reveals the same fact of overproduc- 
tion of educated youth unable to find satisfac- 
tory placement. There, too, are evidences, and 
growing every year, that many communities are 
unable to absorb school products in suitable vo- 
cations for which youths are trained. Par- 
ticularly does this seem to be true of teacher 
training. Educational leaders assert that, 
though the situation is naturally worse just now, 
due to the world economie depression, neverthe- 
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less it was serious before general unemployment 
notably increased. 

The language problem is one that gives lead- 
ers to-day great concern. The basis of the 
Japanese language is Chinese. Upon this an- 
cient foundation the Japanese have imposed an 
adaptation of script and phonetic alphabet in 
an effort to reduce the cumbersomeness of the 
ideographs. So many Chinese characters are 
still used that it materially hampers communi- 
cation by writing and loads students down with 
unnecessary burdens of mastering thousands of 
characters. The leaders are striving to find 
some way of eliminating the Chinese characters 
and of expanding the alphabetic system to in- 
crease language flexibility and learning facili- 
ties. 

One suspects also a patriotic impulse in a 
desire to enhance nationalism by complete 
divorce from the parent culture, particularly 
noticeable since the Manchurian affair focalized 
some of these issues. But there can be no ques- 
tion that a further simplification of the written 
language would reduce illiteracy markedly and 
at the same time facilitate the mechanization of 
commercial communication. The tremendous in- 
dustrial expansion and urbanization have 
speeded up Japanese business until business 
men feel definitely handicapped in competition 
for world trade because of crudities of language 
forms. And yet leaders fear that such reforms 
will tend to bury the achievements recorded in 
the present language until books are translated 
into the new types. 


CHINA 


Here, too, the educational outputs on the 
higher levels have outstripped the capacity of 
society to absorb them. Education has gone so 
far ahead of other institutional developments 
that a lag exists great enough to be a real prob- 
lem to educators. In 1930, 3,000 or more 
graduates of colleges and universities went forth 
to take their places; but by the fall of 1931, as 
many as one half of them remain unemployed. 

So far as average communities have set up 
modern schools of the elementary type, the ad- 
ministrative problems are not deemed particu- 
larly troublesome. In relation to general illiter- 
acy, the economic development of village and 
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city life, teachers in these schools, as products 
of normal schools, are doing satisfactory work. 
It is in the levels of higher education that lead- 
ers feel the problems most keenly. 

The training of teachers for secondary schools, 
whether in a university school of education or 
in normal colleges, does not provide practice 


teaching in specialized subjects. The instruc- 
tion is entirely theoretical as to method of teach- 
ing and is mainly concerned with imparting the 
data of the subject-field. 

Therefore the raising of standards is difficult. 
To this end a commission was appointed to edit 
a standard minimum curriculum for the differ- 
ent colleges. To meet the 132 points required 
for graduation, specialists in each subject-field 
were appointed to organize a course for that 
field and to have it criticized by other specialists 
in that field. 

These efforts may unify and standardize the 
contents imparted, but possess only such validity 
as inheres in the reliability of the specialists to 
represent societal needs of their subject-matter. 
Experience in America shows how low this 
validity is. Neither the specialists nor the gen- 
eral leaders seem to be sensitive to the dangers 
of this method of determining subject contents. 
Are they sacrificing for an artificial uniformity 
genuinely functioning units of subject-matter? 
One fails to see how unification of curriculum 
aids in raising standards except in a very super- 
ficial and solely administrative sense. True, 
most teachers, lacking practice teaching, teach 
from texts and therefore good texts may im- 
prove teaching by teaching themselves, so to 
speak, but uniformity of content, when judged 
by community needs, may work in the direction 
of lowering standards of educational efficiency 
rather than of raising them. 

Standard curricula for secondary and primary 
schools are already published and the leaders 
check off those as definite achievements on the 
highway of educational progress in China. 
Rather they should be raising questions as to the 
reliability of the contents they have erystallized 
into such stereotyped form. This standardiza- 
tion can best be understood and interpreted 
against the background of political centraliza- 
tion and the using of the schools in China, as 
in Russia, only not with any similar complete- 
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ness or efficiency, to buttress the governmental 
trends and organizations. The educational 
sociologist views this centralization as an over- 
simplification of the very complex problems of 
fitting schools, primary, secondary or university 
to the peculiarities of the ethnos in which they 
are located and to which they should contribute 
for continuity of the desirable elements and im- 
provement of the shortages. Fortunately, one 
can recognize that China is in a transition stage 
of achieving national unity and can argue that 
temporarily educational policy may well support 
this national political need. 

Other efforts to raise the standards of college 
education have taken the form of making part- 
time instructors full-time professors. Students 
returned with higher degrees from foreign coun- 
tries were relatively few and in great demand 
by newly formed progressive organizations and 
by institutions of learning. Therefore, many 
of them were dividing their time among so 
many different agencies that teaching was con- 
ducted entirely too casually. The creation of 
faculties of full-time professors is now possible 
because of the relative abundance of scholars 
trained abroad and because of increased finan- 
cial resources. There are four types of instruc- 
tors—assistants, lecturers ($260 to $400 a month 
for twelve months), associate professors ($260 
to $400) and professors ($400 to $600).2 All 
government universities are now put on the 
same level and the salaries equalized in theory, 
but not entirely in practice. The present aver- 
age of professors’ salaries is $300. 

There is a move on foot to unify and improve 
graduation examinations for colleges by bring- 
ing them under the control of the ministry of 
education. Ordinary examinations will be held 
by the schools; entrance and final examinations 
by the ministry. A westerner may not appre- 
ciate the importance of this move, for he may 
not know that in China teachers are influenced 
very strongly by “face” saving. The proposed 
method relieves the instructor from the painful 
duty of “flunking” and at the same time makes 
possible more objective examinations and grad- 
ing, which will stimulate the instructor’s efforts, 
provided the examinations are different on each 


1 All figures in Mexican dollars are at present 
about one fourth the value of United States dollars. 
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occasion both in content and form. This, too, 
is a move toward further centralized control; 
a move viewed by patriots as entirely desirable. 

The minister of education, Dr. Swen Ben 
Wen, who, by the way, is also a trained sociolo- 
gist, is struggling with two other problems which 
seem very important. The first is the separation 
on the secondary level of vocational education 
from the general curriculum. The second is the 
provision by the central government through the 
ministry, of financial aid to superior students, 
whether in the primary, secondary or university 
levels. What an effective method of social con- 
trol this would be in a country whose ancient 
scholastie traditions cluster about governmental 
appointments by superiority in examinations. 
Only to-day, under the one-party system that 
now obtains in China, adherence to the San Min 
Dju I, or party principles of Sun Yat Sen, 
would be surely added; and under a two-party 
system, what an advantage the party in power 
would have through the selections for favor that 
its ministry could make. 

A glance back over the educational achieve- 
ments of the past twenty to fifty years reveals 
much of which the Chinese can be proud, espe- 
cially in view of the political and economic 
handicaps under which the leaders have worked. 
Foremost, has been the awakening of the people 
generally to the need of education and of re- 
forms and social changes. In the words of the 
minister, Dr. Swen Ben Wen, “No longer do we 
need to sell people education or the need of 
changes. It is now a question of how best to do 
these things.” The era of the societal technician 
has arrived. 

Next in importance is the strong civic con- 
sciousness among the younger people of the land, 
coupled with a fiery enthusiasm to move forward 
at whatever cost to themselves. This was ap- 
parent ten to fifteen years ago, but the foreign 
aggressions have during the last decade crystal- 
lized patriotie aspirations into ideals of self- 
sacrifice in militarism. 

This sense of civic responsibility has laid a 
great burden upon educators to transmit the 
world’s knowledge to provide the tools of power 
and the manner of their direction in the rebirth 
of a tremendous population, particularly since 
this new knowledge fractures old institutions and 
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seraps old ideals of familism. The problem of 
method is seen as extremely important in at- 
taining the objectives of new moral and social 
behaviors in the younger generations Student 
participation and activity is not viewed as revo- 
lutionary and dangerous, but as a substitute for 
the old pouring in of knowledge—as a requisite 
of the new order. 

Yet in spite of these shifts in methods and 
objectives, the old curriculum, prevalent a decade 
ago, still prevails. What changes in this cur- 
riculum have been achieved are merely the adap- 
tations in the primary and secondary levels 
necessitated by the edict of the Central Commit- 
tee in Nanking on the practical application of 
the San Min Dju I. 
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The chief sociological support of present 
trends in Chinese education is to be derived not 
from analysis of community needs, but from the 
close alliance between schools and political and 
nationalistic aspirations. But there are other 
institutions and agencies in China besides the 
state and government. Were these others served 
half so well, one would feel more hopeful. Yet 
one must recognize that the achievement of na- 
tional unity through a stable central government 
is to-day basic to all future trends in Chinese 
societies, especially in view of the present Japa- 
nese threat to China’s territorial integrity 


Dan H. Kutp, II 
TEACHERS COLLEGE 
CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


QUOTATIONS 


ADMISSION TO COLLEGE 

A CONFERENCE recently held in New York for 
the purpose of dealing with college entrance re- 
quirements stands out almost uniquely in the 
long history of such gatherings as a meeting at 
which fundamentally constructive proposals with 
respect to the admission of students to Amer- 
ican colleges were put forward. The gathering 
heard no petty pleas for the granting of admis- 
sion “points” in this subject or in that, nor any 
mere complaint concerning the rigidity of col- 
lege requirements. Instead, the conference de- 
voted itself with enthusiasm and in a practically 
unanimous spirit to the statement of new prin- 
ciples. 

The main ideas which informed the confer- 
ence were set forth by Dr. W. S. Learned, of 
the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement 
of Teaching; Dr. Learned’s paper will be pub- 
lished by that foundation in its forthcoming re- 
port and all the papers of the day will be 
printed by the American Council on Edueation 
in an early issue of its journal, the Educational 
Record. The conference itself was called by the 
Committee on Personnel Methods of the Amer- 
ican Council on Edueation, of which Dean Her- 
bert E. Hawkes, of Columbia College is chair- 
man, the Committee on College Testing of the 
American Council, the Commission on the Re- 





lation of School and College of the Progressive 
Edueation Association, and the Educational 
Records Bureau. All these bodies have been 
working for several years on the problems 
presented by admission to college. Last week 
they found themselves ready to make definite 
recommendations for basic changes in present 
admission procedures. 

The nature of the changes thus recommended 
can not be fully indicated in a brief space. In 
very general terms, what the conference urged 
was the complete abandonment of the use of 
“points,” “credits” and “units” in determining 
the claim of any candidate to be admitted to 
college. Instead of any system of examination 
in subjects carrying a predetermined weight 
toward a fixed number of admission points, the 
eonference recommended as the only proper 
basis for admission the cumulative record of 
the individual candidate’s advancement toward 
actual mastery of the subjects with which he 
deals in school; and, even more important than 
this, the conference urged the cooperation of 
school and college in carrying every student 
forward toward such mastery, either before or 
after the mere incident of change from study 
in school to study in college. The essence of 
the matter is a shift from examinations which 
let a student into college (or keep him out) by 
revealing what he happens to know at a given 
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moment, to a record which shows how far he 
has gone on a road which he will follow to the 
end. The idea is best revealed in the case of 
the study of a foreign language. If a cumula- 
tive record of work in school shows that a stu- 
dent has gone part way toward the power to 
read with intelligence the literature of the 
foreign tongue, admission to college should not 
encourage the student to stop his work there 
without going on to the point where he has 
really acquired that power. 

Standardized tests which can be rated objec- 
tively (tests of the so-called “new-type”) are 
an essential in the development of a record of 
the desired character. Such tests are now avail- 
able and in use in many schools, mostly in pri- 
vate schools. They make it possible to trace the 
actual growth of any boy in school toward the 
command of any subject he is studying. Not 
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even the examinations of the new plan ean tell 
the college half as much about the real progress 
of a candidate for admission as such a record of 
performance on these tests. Professor Craw- 
ford, of Yale, has proved that the ordinary 
entrance examinations have little value for the 


prediction of success in college. No set of ex- 
aminations taken at one time or in a series of 
separate spasmodic efforts can reveal the real 
growth of a student toward intellectual com- 
mand of the materials of his curriculum; nor 
can any such examinations provide a substan- 
tial basis for the guidance of his further efforts. 
Only a record which shows objectively what he 
has done over several years can serve at once 
as a basis for judging his fitness to go on at all 
and for helping him to see clearly the final goals 
at which he should aim.—Harvard Alumni 
Bulletin. 


THE DEPARTMENT OF SUPERINTENDENCE 


THE MINNEAPOLIS MEETING 

SHauu I go to Minneapolis the last of Febru- 
ary? Is not the snow there of fabulous depth? 
Does not the mereury in Fahrenheit tubes shrink 
out of sight? Well, even so, snow is the best 
cure for frozen feet. We are more in danger 
from cold feet than from frozen assets. Before 
healthful circulation can safely begin again 
without prospective amputations, the patient 
must confront a snow bath no matter how pain- 
ful. Then comes the rosy reaction of restored 
power and tingling new energy. 

President Lotus D. Coffman recently studied 
men and morals all through one of the greatest 
of the few remaining geographical frontiers. 
He knows the frontier and he knows he is of the 
frontier and he faces all social frontiers. Sun- 
day afternoon, February 26th, he will welcome 
the Department of Superintendence to the 
Northwest in his own beautiful Northrup Hall, 
which is the theater of the University of Min- 
nesota. 

St. Olaf’s Choir, world famous as the high 
note of Scandinavian art, will sing at the open- 
ing vesper service. The Minneapolis Sym- 
phony Orchestra will sustain the accepted tra- 
dition of its perfect performances in our audi- 
torium program, Wednesday evening. 





President Glenn Frank will outline education 
for a changing world, and Howard Scott, of 
Technochrasy, the engineering facts of a chang- 
ing world. No department program would be 
recognized as such that did not include Charles 
H. Judd and George D. Strayer. The former 
will discuss scientific developments for advanc- 
ing frontiers. The latter will portray educa- 
tional economies as against the needs of our 
new social frontiers. William §. Bogan, Paul 
Stetson and E. C. Hartwell will sound high 
notes of courage and confidence. 

There will be new voices as well as old. Pres- 
ident Hutchins, of Chicago; Chancellor Wal- 
lace, of the University of Sidney, Australia, and 
Professor Bode, of Ohio State University, will 
discuss dynamic forces in and outside of edu- 
cational establishments. David Lawrence, of 
Washington, D. C., and Dr. Charles Mayo, of 
Rochester, Minnesota, will bring distinctive con- 
tributions from their fields to ours. Ellwood P. 
Cubberley, pioneer in educational administra- 
tion, has accepted an important place on the 
program. 

The yearbook on Educational Leadership pre- 
pared by a commission, of which Superintendent 
A. J. Stoddard, of Providence, Rhode Island, is 
chairman, will be discussed in full Tuesday 
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morning. The commission has spent over two 
years in gathering materials and writing this 
yearbook. Hundreds of superintendents have 
made contributions to the success of the enter- 
prise and will keenly follow presentation and 
debate. 

Minneapolis has a beautiful new convention 
hall located in the downtown section. It offers 
every modern convenience for the comfort of 
visitors. The exhibits, which are always an im- 
portant feature for school executives, will also 
be in the auditorium. Space allotments, already 
made, assure a fine display. 

We thought we confronted the most tragic 
emergency in education during the World War. 
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We now know that schools at present confront a 
greater emergency. In these days of stress and 
peril, the need for a clearing house of local ex- 
periences and consideration of next steps, based 
on national studies, will be recognized by boards 
of education and superintendents of schools as 


practically indispensable. You will serve the 
cause of education nationally and you will serve 
your own state and city when you come to take 
counsel with your fellow executives at Minne- 
apolis. 
M. C. Porter, 
President 
DEPARTMENT OF SUPERINTENDENCE, 
NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


REPORTS 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE FEDERAL 
OFFICE OF EDUCATION 


“As we begin another year we must face the 
fact that the present emergency bids fair to af- 
fect the Office of Education adversely and seri- 
ously in its present efficiency, prestige and 
future development,” according to the United 
States Commissioner of Education, Dr. Wm. 
John Cooper, in the annual report of the Fed- 
eral Office of Education for the last fiscal year 
just submitted to Seeretary of the Interior, Dr. 
Ray Lyman Wilbur. 

The Office of Education is the branch of the 
government service maintained by Congress as 
a national clearing house of educational infor- 
mation, and is now operating on an appropria- 
tion pared 34 per cent. during the last fiscal 
year. “This is a serious matter in an office as 
meagerly staffed as is this one, where the dis- 
charge of one specialist means also the closing 
out of service and research in a whole field of 
education.” 

In face of the small appropriation which the 
Federal Government contributes to the advance- 
ment of education in the United States through 
the Office of Education have come increased de- 
mands for service, accentuated by economic 
conditions. “Incoming mail during the year 
amounts to approximately 250,000 pieces, an in- 
erease of 50 per cent. over that of five years 
ago.” 

During the past year and since its establish- 
ment by Congress the office has gathered facts 





about education in all its various phases 
throughout the United States and in foreign 
countries, disseminating such facts in order to 
assist people in the several states to establish 
more efficient school systems. 

During the past year the problems investi- 
gated by the Office of Education staff have been 
of three major types: (1) Those arising out of 
the present economic situation as it affects edu- 
eation; (2) Those which may be termed status 
or descriptive studies of new and promising 
movements in education or of conditions for 
which there are frequent and urgent requests 
for information; and (3) Those periodic studies 
of various phases of education for which this 
office has long been considered authority. Re- 
plies to more than 250,000 letters, 114 publica- 
tions, exhibits at conventions, articles for peri- 
odicals, and School Life, the official monthly 
journal, gave the facts to those who could make 
good use of them. 

Thousands of teachers, parents, students, lay- 
men, local school administrators, college and 
university heads, state departments of educa- 
tion, research workers, journals, newspapers, 
state teacher associations and other organiza- 
tions are included among those served by the 
Office of Education during the last fiscal year. 

Office of Education services during the year 
include: 


1. Completed the National Survey of Secondary 
Education, the first ever made (28 mono- 
graphs will report findings). 








2. Studies new problems arising in public school 
administration. 

3. Evaluated foreign education credentials from 
819 sources in 70 different political divi- 
sions (229 more than were evaluated in 
the previous year). 

4, Supplied parents, schools, parent-teacher 
associations, leaders of parents’ groups, 
leaders in national, state and local study 
and reading groups with facts to ‘‘help 
them in understanding their children and 
in dealing with problems of child train- 
ing.’’ 

5. Studies ‘‘the relation of physique and phys- 
ical condition to intelligence and scholar- 
ship.’ 

6. Staff members gave professional assistance 
to many groups, including the Pennsyl- 
vania State Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs Education Committee, state depart- 
ments of education and the National Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers. 

. Surveyed school buildings at the request of 
state and city educational authorities and 
studied school building problems common 
to all communities. 

8. Organized a service to collect important 
facts on education of approximately 
15,000,000 native peoples in outlying parts 
and continental United States, and for the 
dissemination of information collected. 

9. Supplied advice regarding the merging of 
institutions of higher learning in North 
Carolina and South Carolina. 

10. Cooperated with the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture in surveying educational oppor- 
tunities offered by counties of the Southern 
Appalachian Mountain region, and also col- 
lected information on the education of 
Spanish-speaking children in Arizona, Cali- 
fornia, Colorado, New Mexico and Texas. 

11. Collected statistics required by law. 


The program of major educational surveys 
was affected by government economy. The Na- 
tional Survey of School Finance, begun as a 
four-year study July 1, 1931, was ended on 
June 30 of this year when Congress did not ap- 
propriate funds for its continuance. One im- 
portant part of the survey was continued a few 
months by a General Education Board grant 
through the American Council on Education. 
An appropriation reduction of $20,000 for the 
National Survey of the Education of Teachers 
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will curtail the adequate printing and distribu- 
tion of the information collected. 

Staff members of the office, during the year, 
made a survey of public schools in Youngstown, 
Ohio, “cooperated with states engaged in vari- 
ous steps of consolidation, . . . assisted in the 
survey of higher education in Mississippi,” and 
evaluated the program of the Georgetown, Dela- 
ware, demonstration school. The office con- 
tinued its series of homemaking education con- 
ferences, one of which was held in Amherst, 
Massachusetts, and another in Minneapolis, 
Minnesota. Needed research in the homemak- 
ing education field was stimulated. Regional 
supervisory conferences were sponsored. 

The library each month served more than 200 
persons not on the regular staff and 150 by in- 
ter-library loan. The library has 150,000 vol- 
umes, one of the largest collections of education 
books in the country. Information vital to 4,- 
000,000 Negroes eligible for education was gath- 
ered, useful facts were given to schools provid- 
ing educational facilities for children who de- 
viate from the normal (a new specialist was 
provided in this field) and a survey was made of 
the use of tests in city schools throughout the 
United States. 

Other activities included: A study of nursery 
schools, investigation of guidance and industrial 
education problems, preparation of the first of 
a series of curriculum-preparation guidebooks 
helpful to school superintendents and curricu- 
lum committees, inspection of Howard Univer- 
sity, maintenance of a record of educational 
legislation, aid to land-grant colleges, collection 
of information on important aspects of commer- 
cial education and education by radio, and col- 
lection of sources for valuable visual education 
materials. Staff members made nearly 300 ad- 
dresses before national, state, regional and local 
groups. 


EDUCATIONAL WORK OF THE INDIAN 
SERVICE 

THE annual report of the Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs for the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1932, states that three years ago the Indian 
Service started on a policy of closing Indian 
boarding schools wherever possible. The com- 
missioner’s report this year says: “The most 
significant feature of the year in Indian educa- 
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tion was the determined effort to make the 
change from boarding school attendance to local 
day or public school attendance for Indian chil- 
dren. With economic conditions as they have 
been and with the notable improvement in food 
and clothing standards, school equipment and 
personnel in Indian boarding schools the whole 
situation of former years has altered. Instead 
of forcing Indian children into government 
boarding schools, we are now engaged in a 
serious effort to prevent these schools from 
being badly over-crowded and to see to it that 
as far as possible places in the boarding 
schools are reserved for those for whom ade- 
quate facilities are not otherwise available.” 
There was some over-crowding in the board- 
ing schools last year because it was necessary 
to take in more older children in order to re- 
lieve homes that felt distress. The service has 
gone ahead steadily in its program of elimi- 
nating and reducing boarding-school attendance 
particularly for younger children. Two board- 
ing schools were closed last year and four were 
changed to community day schools, two more 
boarding schools have been put on the list to be 
closed this year. The report mentions especially 
the closing of the Pima boarding school on the 
Pima reservation in Arizona where two consoli- 
dated day schools have been established and the 
old boarding school plant is now being used as 
a Central High and Vocational School to which 
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the pupils of the seventh grade and above are 
transported by bus. 

There has been a reduction of the number of 
pupils in the large boarding schools. A few 
years ago a program was begun which involved 
the dropping of one elementary grade each year 
in the larger schools. At the present time 
Haskell Institute at Lawrence, Kansas, and 
Flandreau Indian School at Flandreau, South 
Dakota, have no pupils below the ninth grade. 
The Albuquerque Indian School has no pupils 
below the seventh grade. Sherman Institute, 
California; Salem Indian School, Oregon, and 
Phoenix Indian School, Arizona, have no pupils 
below the sixth grade. The total reduction of 
pupils in the boarding schools last year was 
over 2,000. 

There was a large increase in Indian children 
attending public schools; the increase was so 
great that it was necessary to secure a deficiency 
appropriation in 1932 to cover obligations in- 
curred, and it was necessary to reject a number 
of applications for the year beginning Septem- 
ber, 1932, because of lack of funds. There were 
5,000 more Indian children in public schools this 
year than there were last year. The economy 
in the shift from boarding schools to day and 
publie schools is shown by the fact that more 
children can be educated for the same sum 
formerly spent on boarding schools with equally 
good results. 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


NEUROTIC TENDENCY AND ITS RELA- 
TION TO SOME OTHER MENTAL 
TRAITS 

THERE are several tests attempting to measure 
the neurotic tendencies or the emotional instabil- 
ity of the subject. All these tests derive from 
the original questionnaire by Woodworth. Two 
recent ones, the Thurstone Personality Schedule 
and the Bernreuter Personality Inventory, seem 
well adapted to university students. These two 
tests were given to a class of graduate students 
specializing in mental testing. In addition sev- 
eral other tests had been taken by the same 
group of students. It may be of interest to 
study the relationship between neurotic ten- 
dency and these other tests. 


THE MEAsuRES OF NeEvuROTIC TENDENCY 

Table I shows a comparison of the class tested 
with the results published by Thurstone for 
Chicago students. The medians and quartiles 
are much the same in both groups. A compari- 


TABLE I 
COMPARISONS OF SCORES ON THE THURSTONE PER- 
SONALITY SCHEDULE 








Q; Median Q, 





This class—men. ........... 20.0 29.8 44.8 
Chicago—men ............ 17.3 28.8 30.0 
This class—women .... 23.3 40.0 65.0 
Chicago—women ........ 22.4 38.7 54.1 
This class—total ........ 21.4 36.2 54.1 
Chicago Freshmen ..... 19.7 33.4 49.4 
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son of this class with the Bernreuter percentile 
norms gives the following median percentile 
values for men and women for neurotic tendency 
as measured by the Bernreuter Scale: 


Men Women 
B1-N 38 50 





The thirty-three women students are exactly at 
the Bernreuter norm, but the twenty-two men 
students deviate considerably, being much lower, 
i.e., more stable, than the average student, as 
reported by Bernreuter. 

The correlation between the scores on Thur- 
stone and Bernreuter for fifty students who took 
both tests is .79 = .03. Evidentiy the two tests 
are very similar, and we may take the combined 
score on the two tests as probably a more re- 
liable measure of neurotic tendency than the 
score on either one of the tests alone. Accord- 
ingly, the scores on each test were converted 
into quartile deviations from the median, and 
the two deviations added to form each student’s 
score in neurotic tendency. These Q scores have 
been used in the comparisons with the other 
variables in this study. 


INTELLIGENCE 


The general intelligence of the students was 
measured by the Teachers College General Ex- 
This is a thorough intelligence test 
The correlation of 


amination. 
of the usual college type. 
the scores with neurotic tendency is —.21, indi- 
cating very little relationship. The negative 
direction of the coefficient is, however, interest- 
ing, as other workers have found the coefficient 
in general to be low but positive. In this class, 
therefore, the tendency is for the more emo- 
tionally stable to have the higher intelligence 
scores. 


Cuass Marks 


The grades obtained by the students in this 
class on mental testing show a rank correlation 
of —.10, with neurotic tendency. This correla- 
tion is practically zero, but the direction is con- 
trary to that usually found, namely, a slight 
positive relationship between college grades and 
neurotic tendency. The grades in this class were 
a combination of marks given for scholarship 
and practical ability in mental testing, i.e., 
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actual giving of group and individual tests in 
various schools. On the basis of the marks for 
practical work alone, the twelve best and the 
twelve poorest mental examiners were com- 
pared. The average neurotic score for the best 
group was -.15Q below the median; for the 
poorest group +.59Q above the median in neu- 
rotic tendency. The poorest testers are some- 
what more neurotic, only three of the twelve 
having scores below the median. The best test- 
ers are somewhat less neurotic, but four of the 
twelve are slightly above the median neurotic 
score and one has a high neurotic score. The 
indications here seem to be that neurotic ten- 
dency has little to do with general scholarship 
in university classes, but may be of more signifi- 
cance in such practical situations as confront 
the mental examiner. 


MECHANICAL ABILITY 


The mechanical ability of the same students 
was measured by the MacQuarrie Mechanical 
Ability Test. The rank correlation with neurotic 
tendency is —.26. Again the correlation is nega- 
tive, showing a slight tendency for the more 
stable to do better on the test. 

The MacQuarrie test requires somewhat the 
same type of concentration and dexterity de- 
manded by many performance tests. It has been 
frequently suggested that neurotic individuals do 
poorer on performance tests than on verbal 
tests. Our results tend in the direction of this 
suggestion. Similarly, if we compare the best 
mental examiners, i.e., those who are able to 
handle the practical testing situation best, with 
the poorest examiners, we find the average score 
of the best to exceed the average score of the 
poorest by ten points. 


PREJUDICE 


The Watson Test of Public Opinion measures 
the degree of prejudice in religious and eco- 
nomic issues. High scores show a tendency 
toward prejudice, low scores toward fair-minded- 
ness. The correlation of these scores with the 
measures of neurotic tendency is the highest we 
have found in this study, namely, + .33 + .08. 
Neurotic tendency tends to go along with preju- 
dice, emotional stability with fair-mindedness 
The best and poorest practical testers are well 
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separated on this test. The average score for 
the best group is 11.8, for the poorest 26.3. 
Only one of the best groups gets a score above 
the median for the whole class. Fair-mindedness 
probably involves the ability to see things as 
they really are, not as we would wish them to 
be. Those who are emotionally well adjusted 
are less likely to let their wishes and desires 
come between them and reality. They are bet- 
ter able to handle a practical testing situation; 
less likely to become confused and lose touch 
with reality. 


Speciric ATTITUDES 


Four of the Thurstone attitude scales were 
taken by the same group of student8. The cor- 
relations with neurotic tendency are as follows: 


Attitude toward the Negro .......... 
Attitude toward prohibition. ..... r=-.03 
Attitude toward the church .......... 
Attitude toward war .. 


There is no hint here as to any relationship 
between specific attitudes and neurotic tendency. 


SUMMARY 


With a group of 50 university students study- 
ing mental testing no high correlations were 
found between their neurotic tendency scores 
and several other tests. Correlations with intel- 
ligenee, academic achievement and mechanical 
ability are low and negative; with four specific 
attitudes practically zero. The highest correla- 
tion is found between prejudice and neurotic 
tendency, and this is only +.33. The best prac- 
tical testers, as compared with the poorest, are 
somewhat less neurotic, are decidedly more fair- 
minded (less prejudiced) and test slightly better 
in mechanical ability. 

R. PINTNER 

TEACHERS COLLEGE 

CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


IMPROVING READING ABILITY OF 
HIGH SCHOOL JUNIORS! 


As part of a larger project devoted to the im- 
provement of study techniques of high-school 


1 This study was made possible through a grant 
from the General Education Board. It was re- 
ported at the English section of the western dis- 
trict of the New York State Education Association 
on October 4, 1932. 
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juniors, the effects of short periods of training 
in reading were studied. Once per week, two 
of the class periods at one of the high schools? 
of Buffalo were fifteen minutes longer than the 
remaining class hours. Two English III B sec- 
tions, enrolling 54 juniors, were scheduled for 
these two periods. Taking advantage of the 
longer periods, seven of these fifteen-minute 
extra time allotments were used during the latter 
part of the semester for reading training—all 
told, 105 minutes of discussion and drill. The 
material offered during these 105 minutes fol- 
lows: 

I. The first fifteen minute period was devoted 
to a short discussion of eye movements during 
reading, average number of fixations per line 
and per second for adults, eye movements char- 
acteristic of good and poor readers, possibilities 
of improving eye movement and speed of read- 
ing, types of reading (scanning, recognitive and 
detailed) .® 

II. The subsequent six meetings were used for 
practice in rapid reading. A series of reading 
selections were read, one per week. These were 
from 1,200 to 1,500 words in length, and of the 
difficulty found in various senior high school 
and college freshman texts. The students were 
instructed to read as rapidly as possible, at the 
same time knowing that they would be tested for 
comprehension directly after reading. 

The reading selections and a mimeographed 
page of ten to a dozen questions on the content 
of the selection were distributed, face down. 
The instructor gave a starting signal and wrote 
on the board the elapsing time in ten-second 
intervals. Upon completion of the reading of a 
given selection, the student turned up the sheet 
of questions, copied from the board the length 
of time it took him to read the selection, and 
immediately answered the questions without 
again referring to the selection. In this way 
both a words-per-second and a per cent.-compre- 
hended score was obtained. These scores were 


2 The author wishes to express her appreciation 
of the cooperation of Principal C. J. Costello, of 
East High School, also of Mrs. Bertha Wilbur, 
head of the English department, and of Misses 
Seanlon and Kubiak, teachers of the two classes 
mentioned. 

3 E. S. Jones, ‘‘Improvement of Study Habits,’’ 
Kenworthy Press, Buffalo, 1931. 
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posted weekly, and probably acted as a motivat- 
Table I gives the average scores per 
weekly selection. (The author makes no claim 
that the various drills are of equal difficulty.) 


ing force. 











TABLE I 
AVERAGE SCORES IN READING SPEED AND Com- 
PREHENSION 
Ave. Ave. com- 
No. of speed _ hension 
Date Item no. cases (w.p.s.) (percent. 
correct) 
11/17/31 1 54 4.0 41.7 
12/8/31 2 52 4.6 32.0 
12/15/31 3 50 5.0 67.7 
1/5/32 4 53 5.0 66.7 
1/12/32 5 50 5.2 84.0 
1/19/32 6 48 4.8* 65.0* 





*Item No. 6 was given the day preceding mid- 
semester examinations, and the students’ coopera- 
tion was not of the usual high quality. 


Six weeks after the end of this training 
period, the 217 English III students were given 
the Nelson-Denny Reading Test, Form A. The 
54 reading-trained students were equated with 
individuals from the remaining 163 reading- 
untrained on the bases of (1) American Council 
Psychological Examination (1931), (2) the Otis 
Self-Administering Test of Mental Ability (both 
tests having been given before the training 
period), (3) English II grades and (4) average 
sophomore grades. Table II shows that, re- 
gardless which of the four criteria were used 
for equation, the reading-trained group did bet- 
ter on the reading test. Admittedly the differ- 
ences between the averages are not great. Also 
the variability of both groups, as measured by 
their standard .deviations, are very high. Con- 
sequently, the reliability of these differences is 
poor. Nevertheless, the uniformity of the re- 
sults adds to the reliability of such differences. 
Regardless of which basis of equation is used, 
the reading-trained group averages a higher 
Nelson-Denny Reading Test score. 

A second investigation was made on this 
material. The 54 reading-trained students were 
paired, as above, on the basis of English II 
grades with 54 reading-untrained juniors, and 
the English III averages for the two groups 
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TABLE II 
COMPARISON OF AVERAGE NELSON-DENNY READING 
TrsT ScoRES FOR EQUATED GROUPS OF READ- 
ING-TRAINED AND READING-UNTRAINED 
HigH ScHOOL JUNIORS 








Average Nelson- Standard deviation 








meen Denny raw score (Nelson-Denny) 
basis of Trained Untrained Trained Untrained 
A.C.E. raw 

score® ..... 74 67 23.5 18.3 
Otis 30 Min 

Oe 74 67.6 23.4 23.0 
English II 

average .. 69 57.4 21.4 13.1 
Ave. soph. 

grade ....... 69 56.5 21.4 10.2 





* A few members of the reading-trained group 
did not have the A.C.E., and for several no Otis 
I.Q. was available. 


compared. There was a slight superiority on 
the part of the trained group. (See Table III). 
This superiority may have been due, however, to 
the additional weekly instruction of fifteen min- 
utes which this group had the remaining twelve 
weeks during which the reading experiment was 
not conducted. 
TABLE III 
COMPARISON OF AVERAGE ENGLISH III Mip-sEMEs- 
TER GRADES FOR EQUATED GROUPS OF READING- 
TRAINED AND READING-UNTRAINED 
HicH SCHOOL JUNIORS 








Ave. Eng. II Ave. Eng. III §.D. Eng. III 





ro Eo) c=) 
Equated ~ ¢ «s & gs & 
on 7 oS 2 S = 5 
basis of 3 # FI 5 5 a 
ra | ro [=| a [=| 
a P H P a P 

Eng. II 


Grades ... 82 82 81.7 79.5 5.02 4.11 





This experiment would indicate that a rela- 
tively small amount of time devoted to increasing 
reading speed and comprehension during ad- 
vanced high-school years will produce increased 
reading ability. That such training be provided 
at this level is highly recommended. 


Mazig EarLE WAGNER 
THE UNIVERSITY OF BUFFALO 











